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The Role of Library Association for the 


Betterment of Library Profession 
DR. JAGDISH SARAN SHARMA, 


Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library, Banaras. 


Contrary to the old conception of a Library, to-day, it is not mere 
a store-house where books are collected, classified and preserved for the use 
of lovers of knowledge who come toa library. It is now an integral part 
of Public education an essential component of the machinery employed for 
imparting mass education on a latger scale. It has an active part to play 
in adult education, making use of the new techniques of communication, 
such as radios, films, discussion groups and exhibition so that the people 
who use Library may be helped to live wisely and well and may be led to 
pay central attention to the significant problems of their place and time. 
It can helpin building up our country peacefully, democratically, with as 
little conflict as possible. Jt can help in eradicating deep-rooted feelings of 
communalism and casteism from our society. It can also wipe out the evil 
of untouchability from our people who do not realize for sheer ignorance 
the danger of this evil, in re-orienting our society. It can help in making 
them understand the dynamic forces hidden behind the current nation- 
building schemes in our land. 








JAGDISH SARAN SHARMA 


Realizing the important role of a modern Library to-day the Union 
Government of India sanctioned during 1955—1956 Rs. 54, 92, 364/-( Rupees 
Fiftyfour lakhs, ninety two thousands, three hundred and sixtyfour) to be 
distributed amongst the various States- Under the Integrated Libray 
scheme, Rs. 2, 57,366/ —- (Rupees Two lakhs, fifty seven thousands, three 
hundred sixtysix) were sanctioned by the Union Government for intensive 
educational development within selected compact areas of the States of the 
Union. 


Under the Second Five year Plan each district in the country is 
going to have a District Library with its circulating Library Services. To 
meet the expenses of the country-wide network of Libraries Rs. 140 lakhs 
have been allotted. More than half of this amount will be borne by the 
Central Government. Another Ks. 10 lakhs have been provided ior setting 
up a Central Institute for the training of Librarians, While the district 
library would serve as a city or town library, in which it might be situated, 
in its own mght it would also maintain a circulating book service within rhe 
rural areas of the district, either independently or through existing !ibraries. 


The State Library, besides, supporting the District Libraries by 
their larger and more varied book stock, would serve as a- copy-right library 


for its State. The District Library would undertake the training of village 
librarians. This does not prevent State Libraries at times assuring the 


responsibility of training personnel for its area. Lastly the district library 
would organize book exhibitions, either in connection with viilage festivals, 
or independently. The State Library would prepare bibliographies and 
materials for readers advisory services as its special project. 


To study the present state of affairs of the Libraries in India the 
Union Government also appointed an Advisory Committee’ for Libraries. I 
am sure its finding will help Libraries and our profession. 


Besides, in India to-day we are witnessing a silent revolution in 
the Library Architecture. The Library Building of the Muslims University 
and the Delhi University are the living examples of this dynamic change in 
the concept of Library Architecture in India. 


Keeping in view there ever-growing changes in the concept of 
Library Services in India. We have also to think how much progress we 
Librarians have made in organizing our profession which is very essential 
for smooth working of our Library Development Plans. I am sure you 
agree with me that for the success of any human activity a well organised 
and united effort is necessary. We all know that the Library Profession 
inspite of vigorous Library activities in India is not so well-organized as it 
should be. There is very little co-ordination that I see, in the activities of 
Library services even in a town or acity. Thatis why,in my opinion, our 
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THE ROLE OF LIBRARY ASSOCI-ATION 


profession inspite of our rich literary back-ground, does not command as much 
respect as other professions do, Perhaps this is the reason why the pay 
scales of Librarians, in our country are lower than the grades of other pro- 
fessions. Librarians do not enjoy equal status with the members of other 
professions. Even in Educational institution, where Library plays an 
important role, Librarians are looked down by those very educationists who 
seek their help in their research. Amongst other reasons the most important 
reasons is that our profession is not well-organized. 


I greatly appreciate the services that the Indian Library Association 
and some State Library Associations have been rendering to the Library 
prefession for many years. But IL notice that their activities are not properly 
co-ordinated In some states Library Associations are yet to be founded 
if we have to make the Library movement popular and forceful. Itis only 
after having co-ordinated the services of the National, States and Provincial 
Library Associations we can improve the lot of our profession and can fight 
unitedly for our rights and make the Government and the people realize 


that the Librarians are as respectable and important members of our society 
like the other educationists. 


They must enjoy the same status and prestige as the members of 
other professions do, 


I take this opportunity of placing before you my suggestions of 
spreading in India a network of Library Associations and of co-ordinating 
their services. In my opionion each important town and city, where libraries 
exist, must have its Association They must be affiliated with the State 
Associations. The Indian Library Association may work as a federation of 
these town, city and State Associations. In this way all the affiliated Associ- 
ations and Libraries will have the advantage of co-operative activity in the 
fields of Common interests while preserving the strength and vigour of the 
separate organization devoted to specific interests. 


The purpose of the proposed federation would be to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the various associations, to speak and to act for the profession as a 
whole in the fields of common professional interests such as the question 
of revising of grades, curriculam of Library Science Schools, Library Legisla- 
tion, Union Catalogue. the support of general bibliographical activities, 
helping librarians to get their jobs, organization of conferences and com- 
mittiees on subjects of general interest to libraries and to recommend to 
individual associations and groups of asscciation projects of importance in 
specific fields and to give such projects general professional support. 


To carry out successfully there purposes the proposed federation 
should be an incorporated body compcsed of State, town and city Library 
Associations, each autonomous within its field of interest. 


I am sure if our profession is organized on these sound lines, we 


will be able to raise the standards of our profession and to serve the public 
efficiently. 
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Some Aspects of Planning the 
University Library in India 


P. K. BANERJEA, 
Asstt. Librarian-in-Charge, 
Agra University Central Library, Agra. 


In our country the public library system has not developed suffi- 
ciently so as to deserve any serious attention and despite the fact that efforts 
are being made by the Government to have a chain of public libraries all 
over the country, it is the considered opinion of the writer that the necessity 
of libraries in India are not so much for the general public as it is for the 
academic types. It may be thought that while making this statement, the 
writer has not given proper attention over the matter, but the promoters 


of the scheme should ask themselves the advisibility of having a public 
library system in a country where 90% of the people are illiterate and where 


there is virtually a book-famine in all the Indian languages. It is thus evident 
that even if there are libraries dotting all over the country it may be the 
experience of the librarians to fird them deserted as there would not be 
sufficient number to use them nor would there be enough literature to dis- 
play in these libraries, This does not mean, however, that no attention 
needs to be paid to the development of public libraries in this country. 
What is being pointed out is that more emphasis be given to the develop- 
ment and betterment of those libraries which are attached to the academic 
bodies such as schools, colleges and universities, for in these alone we can 
have an assured clientiel and the use too would be much more frequent and 
the costs always would be justified. 


This being the case for academic libraries, it is the duty of all 
concerned to pay the best attention to them for their development, as they 
are unfortunately not in a good shape. For the purpose of discussion here, 
we would confine ourselves to the University Libraries alone, for not only 
are these the most important but these are, and can become the most 
influential of the University Organisaticrs in shaping the destinies of those 
who flock the precincts of the Uuiversity in search of knowledge and 
culture. 


The role of the Library and that of the Librarian in this respect has 
not been fully realized in this country and the administration of all the 
University Libraries are in the Hands of academicians, who though are 
imbued with high ideals and noble sentiments, are not always in a position 
to appreciate the real mechanics of librarianship and thus are not in a posi- 
tion to judge things by themselves. It isa matter of great a regret that 
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PLANNING THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


in this country, it is not generally recognised that the librarians are capable 
of managing the libraries themselves and that the broad policies may be 
discussed and framed by the authorities, the actual execution of those and 
the filling in of the details of library work must be entrusted to the librarians 
who are specialists in their profession. 


The main difficulties that are faced by the librarians in their day 
to day work are generally the following two—1. Personnel 2. Finance. 
We would discuss here each item seperately and would suggest seme concrete 
proposals under each head with the object of promoting better conditions 
of work and ultimately to have a better organisation of the University 
Libraries. 


Regarding the first problem, ie. Personnel, it may be pointed out 
that most of the persons who are holding the charge of University Libraries 
are highly qualified persons, generally as well as professionally. Out of the 
36 universities in India about twenty of them have now librarians who are 
foreign—trained and have the necessary background for holding the position. 
Still it is necessary that the question of the qualifications of tne Librarians 
should be determined in details and steps should be taken to appoint only 
those who really deserve the post. 


A University Librarian must havea sound background of general 
educatian and he should be aware of the latest trends in the fields of know- 
ledge and should be capable of appreciating the poblems affecting education 
and librarianship. For this purpose a master’s degree in Arts or Science is 
an absolute necessity and this condition should not be relaxed in any 
case. Besides, the librarian must have a degree or diploma in librarianship 
and should have the working knowledge of at least three languages besides 
the mother-tongue. A foreign degree or experience should also a ‘must’ 
requirement, as without studying the systems, prevailing in advanced 
countries it is not possible for anyone to judge the real problems and in 
order to promote wider vision and the comparative study of the library 
systems, it is essential that foreign qualifications should be insisted upon. 


The qualifications of the librarian being determined it is absolutely 
essential to give him his rightful place in the University for without raising 
his status, it is idle to expect that any body would pay any serious atten- 
tion to all that he says and proposes, and unless he has an effective voive 
in sharing the library policy, the University Library would not develop on 
right lines. For this reason, the Librarian should be given the rank of a 
professor and all the other members of the staff should have other ranks 
analogous to those of teaching profession. The present attitude of the 
University teachers who look upon the Library staff as same-what inferior 
to them should undergo a rapid change and it should be realised and recog- 
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nized by them that the Librarian and his assistants perform some worth- 
while functions and without their aid the University Education would not 
achieve its desired goal. This fact has been fully dealt with by the London 
University report, the Mootham Committee report for Allahabad University 
and by Dr. Ranganathan and all these documents forcefully bring out the 
necessity of recognising this important fact. When the Librarian has his 
rightful status, he should automatically be a member of all the academic 
bodies of University and his opinions should be given due weight whenever 
any changes in the educational set up are contemplated, for it is he who 
would be vitally affected by these changes and unless he has the oppor- 
tunities of learning and understanding the problems, it is not possible for 
him to make proper arrangements to meet the changed circumstances and 
to organise the service in an effective manner. All the important American 
Universities which the writer visited, follow this principle and the Librarians 
in these Universities have defintie standing and status and they are com- 
pletely free to organize the institutions under their control subject of course, 
to the general supervision of library councils and the presidents of the 
Universities to whom they are directly responsible. The Librarians in 
almost all the Indian University Libraries are expected to do everything 
connected with the institution and as such he has to look after the technical 
services, which is considered to be his main assignment. In most University 
libraries, the Librarian has to supervise and actually do the classification 
and cataloguing work; besides, he has to look after the circulation aud 
order-work as well and the cumulative effect upon him is that he cannot 
devote any time to bibliographical and reference work and is hardly able to 
specialize in the reader’s service and can scarcely be of anv use to them 
to act as their guide in their work. Moreover, he has to devote a large 
measure of his time to petty administrative details and these generally hang 
upon him like a mill stone. It is thus very necessary that the Librarian 
be freed from these minor desk-work and should be allowed to devote his 
time and utilize his specialized knowledge to actual library work and these 
could be entrusted to a public relations assistant who would carry on with 
the day to day administration of the Library subject of course to the general 
control of the Librarian 


Some universities have library schools and courses in library 
seience art offered by them. These form an integral part of the University 
libraries and the librarian and his assistants are the instructors. This is 4 
most unhappy state of affairs. Far from the above it is evident that the 
Librarian is a verv busy man and if he has to do teaching work over and 
above his ordinary duties. both would suffer. The so called ‘training’ that 
js imparted by the most of the Indian Universities is wholly inadequate 
to the students and even when they come out of the Universities with the 
degrees or diplomas, very few really possess the basic knowledge of librarian- 
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PLANNING THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


ship and a fewer still can be entrusted with independent work, It is the 
common knowledge of all the librarians that the fresh entrants in the 
profession in most cases, inbibe very little during their stay in the Univer- 
Sities and it becomes encumbent upon the librarian to teach them afresh 
and everything from the beginning. The quality of training in our Univer- 
sities thus will have to be improved, if we really want our libraries to 
improve. The institutions who send out graduated of library science should 
realize that they have a great responsibility towards the society and should 
not only devise more effective means for really intensified training in all 
branches of hbrary work and give it a more practical shape, but should 
endeavour to select for training only those who are temperamentally suited 
to library work and are really interested in the profession which they would 
adopt. All these cannot be done by the Librarian who is over burdened 
with library work and must be entrusted to a separate faculty consisting of 
whole time staff. The period of instruction should have to be increased 
and long spells ot holidays should to be done away with as much as possible. 
The students should actually work for at least six months in different 
branches of the library under the supervision of the teachers and tours should 
be organised for visiting important libraries and more time should be spent 
in discussion and group activities, than on lectures and dictating notes to 
the class. At present there are many Universities which have not really 
qualified men on the staff to do the teaching work and some just have not 
the necessary books for the use of the students and the staff. The Librarian 
of an institution sent a circular to all other libraries for books and it can 
very easily be imagined the quality of the stuff that this University is 
likely to produce. In America and other advanced countries, there is 
a strong organssation of librarians and under the auspicies of these 
organisations periodical meetings, conferences and _ get-togethers are 
arranged and important problems relating to the libraries are discussed. 
While in America, the writer had the opportunity to attend the Illinois 
State Library meeting at Peoria, the mid-winter meeting of the American 
Library Association at Chicago and the California State Library meeting at 
Los Angeles and he was struck by the amount of good work that was done 
at these meetings. Besides, being a social gathering the librarians attended 
these meetings with great seriousness and many important decisions were 
arrived at. In India we have very few really active and tunctioning organi-— 
sations of librarians and the Indian Library Association goes to sleep after 
arranging a binneal functicn in which very little of useful work is done and 
a handful of persons dominate the entire proceedings and the younger gene- 
ration of librarians have very little say in the matter. Itis painful to see 
that how on such occasions, the organisers take the opportunity to hang 
round the ministers, governors and other ‘important’ personages and the 
meeting of the librarians becomes the happy hunting ground fer opportunists. 
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The Indian Library Association must become an active, strong and really 
representative organisation with an emphatic professional bias and it is for 


the librarians alone to take up this work- 


In this context it is worthwhile to point out that the Universities 
and other institutions where the librarians are employed are generally 
apathetic towards such meetings and although thousands of rupees are spent 
in paying the T. A. to the members of the teaching staff, the small amount 
that would be necessary to enable the librarians to attend such smeetings are 
grudgingly granted and more often that not, refused. 


The Ministry of Education or the University Grants Commission 
should under the present circumstances arrange at least once a year a meet- 
ing of the University Librarians and thus enable them to meet at a place 
and discuss their common problems for two or three days. The importance 
of such meetings can hardly be over emphasized and this body should be 
charged w th the responsibility of making suitable recommendations to the 
Govt. and the University Grants Commission and after due consideraticn 
these recommeneations should be given effect to as early as possible and be 
not relegated to cold-storage as is generally doze with the proceedings of 
such meetings. 


In our country the importance of the librarian has hardly been realized 
in the previous decade and everybedy thought about doctors, engineers and 
other technicians. That the library profession is also very important and 
required specialized training abroad, is still not recognised by many. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Ministry of Education and through the kind offices of 
the Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Programme, some Indian Librarians 
hai the opportunity of going abroad and of receiving specialized training in 
librarianship ; but this is not enough. The Ministry of Education should 
try to secure for the librarians foreign scholarships just as they do for other 
technicians should procure opportunities for working librarians to go abroad 
for short refresher’s course so as to enable them to study the latest develop- 
ments in the field and to renew his contacts with tne outer world. This will 
prevent him from developing an insular attitude towards his surroundings 
and the librarians would be able to keep his assistants informed about the 
happenings of countries. 


Regarding the internal arrangements of the libraries we are at 
present suffering from a very serious drawback, for there is no uniformity 
in the practices that prevail in the various institutions, Most of the libraries 
follow the Dewey Decimal Scheme of Classification but as there are some 
great defects in the scheme itself, many libraries have modified the scheme 
to suit their own needs. One can find a lot of ingenuity in these improvised 
schemes but to bring about a uniformity and to stop futher experimentations 
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with the parent scheme, it is urgently required that a high power committee 
be appointed by the Govt, to go into the details of the matter and to 
take early steps to bring about a really intelligible national system of 
classification which would put a stop to the chaotic conditions that prevail 
at present in this branch of Indian librarianship. The author in his humble 
way has discussed this subject in a series of articles published in ‘Indian 
Librarian’ and those interested may refer to them for further information on 
the subject. 


We now come to our other subject, i.e., Finances, which some- 
times from the most important and at the sametime most difficult of our 
problems. Barring a few with resources, the comparative expenditure on 
the library of most other universities, was the least even upto the last 
decade. The library was in most cases tlhe greatest sufferer whenever 
economies were launched and drastic cuts were effected in book-grants and 
more often than not, the important activities of the library were suspended. 
The semi-starvation level on which these institutions were forced to work, 
resulted in stunted growth and only a few could boast of really good collec- 
tions. There has been however, a change in the recent years. The Univer- 
sity Grants Commission is now pursuing an enlightened policy and enough 
funds are available for the libraries. Many decent buildings to house them 
have been built in recent years and more are coming up very soon. Money 
is also forthcoming for the purchase of books and equipment but the 
problem now is to handle this moncy effectively and to utlize it to the best 
advantage. Unfortunately, the librarians are not the masters, nor have they 
any effective voice in expanding these sums. The result is that there are no 
fixed principles of expenditure and most of the money is not spent on right 
lines. Generally we can classify the grants under two heads-recurring and 
non-recurring. The recurring grants are generally received every year and 
we can be more or less sure of it, so it should be spent on the usual items 
that are the normal features of the library é.e., this fund should be utilized 
for the purchase of books and journals which regularly arrive in the library; 
but the non-recurring grant should be spent only on the purchase of the 
back volumes of periodicals and sets which would be an additional assett 
to the library. It would be better if the funds are directed for the purchase 
of special collections or spent for specialized development. There is another 
difficulty with these ‘ad hoc’ grants. Sometimes a library receives a sub- 
stantial grant for the purchase of books and the volumes pour in, but these 
cannot be processed so soon, for the library staff is unable to deal with them 
as it is beyond their normal capacity. The result is that books received 
under sueh grants do not reach the readers in proper time and they lose 
their importance. The best solution to this problem is to set apart a certain 
proportion from the grant as ‘operational charges’ and properly trained 
persons should be appointed to deal with them, The administrators should 
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understand the logic of the situation and should not insist on spending the 
whole amount on books alone for the satisfaction of their vanity. There is 
still another important problem which baffles the librarian and which requires 
immediate attention of the authorities who sanction the grant. Generally 
grants are received at the fag end of the financial year and then in order 
to utilize it, books are purchased indiscriminately without any reference to 
their quality. This certainly adds to the number but the library is not a 
store-house of books. We have t: remember that all books are not books 
and most are of ephemeral character. We should have only those books 
which are of importance to the scholars and can help one to acquire know- 
ledge and can further research. The selection of such books takes time and 
unless the grants made, are not allowed to lapse with the ending of the 
financial year, no discriminating selection is possible and although the 
library may possess a large number of volumes, the collections would be of 
very real benefit to the enquirers. 


It is generally seen that library planners insist on spending the 
e:.tire grant on the buildings as early as possible. This desperate and some- 
times indecent haste results in the blocking up of a huge sum of money and 
is nothing but a national waste, for the University cannot utilize the entire 
building all at once and it takes sometimes ten to fifteen years to occupy 
the whole space. Efforts therefore, should be made to avoid such wastage 
and a planned and phased development of the building should be aimed at, 
The same principle should be applied for the equipment and furniture, 
though more care is needed for the latter item because needs and fashions 
change more rapidly than can be anticipated for a reasonably foreseable 
period, 

It has been noticed sometimes that University libraries enter into 
an unhealthy competetion among themselves in matters of expenditure and 
most unwelcome conclusions are drawn from these heads. The most impor- 
tant thing that is to be kept in mind is the character of the University and 
the budget is to be framed accordingly. If a University is only an affiliating 
type, more attention should be paid for building up a research library rather 
than a library of the type which would be required for a teacbicg university. 
In the latter form, emphasis should be given on the development of the 
departmental libraries and specialized evolution of certain subjects in which 
the University has attained a reputation. The percapita expenditure thus 
would differ from place to place and it is unwise to draw comparisons and 
to place unwelcome restrictions on the librarian to determine the destinies 
of the institution under him. It is absolutely necessary that the objectives 
of the University must clearly be understood at first and then develop it 
accordingly; for lack of clear thinking is the root of all confusion. 

The foregoing discussions reveal that all is not well with the Uni- 
versity libraries of this country and it requires much ‘nore planning aad 
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thinking than it is done at present. The perfunctionary manner and the 
emperical methods that are employed in the administration of such sup- 
remely important national institutions, would lead in very near future, to 
chaos, as it has resulted in some cases already and unless an all out effort 
is made, the University libraries will never attain the status of their counter- 
parts of the west. The academic leaders must realize that it is not enough to 
cellect a large numter of books and to erect a huge building to establish a 
library just as the mere accumulation of bricks and mortar to not build up 
a beautiful structure. It requires much ingenuity and thinking and 
specialized training for the purpose. This specialized service can be ren- 
dered by the librarian and his staff and he alone can ‘deliver the goods’ 
proviced he is taken into cenfidence and is supported by the academic 
staff of the University and is given his rightful place in the educational set 
up of the country. 





( Based on the discussions that the writer had with other University Librarians at 
Hydrabad between the 29th of November, 1957, where they had met at the invitation of 
the Ministry of Education, Gevt. of India). 
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By T. Bristow 


Thou shalt have interests outside the Library. 


Thou shalt not attempt to make graven images of thy cata— 
logues, for lo, they are not stone, but paper and heir to the 
misplacing and disappearance thereof. 


Remember thy week-eunds and thy mornings off, for in times 
of stress the thought of them will comfort thee. 


Honour thy reader and believe in him, for he has great need 
of thee whatsoever his demands; and verily thou must hold 
strong to this faith when the spitfires fly at thee and the unruly 
grow wild. 


Thou shalt not cry out in a loud voice unto him, for the voice 
of wrath is alien to the spirit of learning. 


Thou shalt not kill in any way, even the smallest, the curiosity 
of thy reader. Yea though it seems only the curiosity of a cat 
and never ending. 


Thou shalt not forget that thou and thy reader art made in the 
form of man and are but human. Therefore it is incumbent 
upon thee that thou shouldst smile upon all occasions whatso- 
ever the temptation to maintain a stony appearance, 


Thou shalt not steel time from thine own hours of leisure by 
putting off work so long that it fitteth not intoits rightul 
place on the time-sheet, 


— 


Thou shalt not bear witness to the ills and sorrows of thy 
reader with a cold heart; verily thou canst not love them all, 
nor is it so commanded but to understand their problems and 
to say unto them: “Come let us seek together” that is the law 
of thy profession, 


Thou shalt not covef thy colleague’s position, nor his book- 
fund, nor his branch library, nor his degree, nor his person- 
ality, nor anything that is thy coll!eague’s, but work out thine 
own salvation in fear and trembling. 


Thou shalt not lose thy joy, nor thy sense of humour, for 
verily without these thou art lost and doomed surely to beat 
out thy brains upon thy classification scheme. 


The Assistant Librarian, March 1958. 
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Concept of Library Service in India 


A. P. SHRIVASTAVA, 
Head, School of Library Science, 
Vikram University, Ujjain. 


Libraries have appeared in every civilization in which scholarship 
and learning have been valued. The speculations and experiences of the 
past have always been preserved in the shape of written documents for the 
guidance of the posterity. Access to these writings has been widened or 
narrowed according to the political and economic conditions and specially 
according to the prevailing belief in a broad or restricted community of 
scholars. 


The Roman idea of broad citizenship and scholarship made their 
libraries open to the public. During Medieval learning was the monopoly 
of a small community of clerics and the reading materials were considered 
precious. Therefore, books were chained to their cases, Revival vf learning 
extended duting the periods of Renaissance aud Reformation. The inven- 
tion and continued growth on the art of printing multiplied the holdings of 
books. Hereafter. the libraries started serving a steadily increasing body of 
readers with an expanding body of information. 


In Demoeracy 


It was however, the dawn of democracy which introduced the 
radical concept that every man is a scholar and should have access to the 
store-house of learning. The implications of modern democratic society 
have gone ahead of the three necessities of a civilized society, viz. Food, 
Cloth and House. Feeding the intellectual hunger of each citizen and pro- 
viding bim with the infcrmation relevant to his profession, health, happiness 
and prosperity are the subjects which amount to the success or failure of 
democracy and well being of the nation or world. Intellectuals or non- 
intellectuals, all require relevant information for the sake of efficiency and 
growth of national production. Non-intellectuals will seldom have intensity 
to use reading materials voluntarily. Even if they doso our country lacks 
materials suitable to meet the demands of the various groups of citizens in 
regioral languages. There is no proper agency in the country to circulate 
reading materials and serve the eitizens of democratic India so as to give 
them relevant reading materials for their inspiration, relaxation, information 
and for various other social purposes viz., to meet population pressure and 
social maladies and make the best use of leisure, 
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What is Library Service ? 


A modern Library is no more a collection of books in locked 
almirahs and the librarian is not to act as a policeman, To-day, a librarian 
is an indispensable member of the community and helps in raising the com— 
munity’s cultural, social and intellectual level. They are functioning in 
western countries as friends, philosophers and guides to the large masses. 
They create the reading habits in the country. 


Have we ever thought why should Americans start their Informa- 
tion Services Libraries at Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, Madras & Calcutta? Why 
should the branches of British Council Library function at Bombay & Delhi? 
They want to point out to us the importance of such institutions which con- 
tribute to the growth of a community. 


In western countries, Librarians go from village to village in rural 
areas and ward to ward in urban areas with their mobile vans full of books, 
They know the tastes, the problems and the needs of the different groups 
of the community. They also know where different kinds of information 
are available. They play as active, intelligent and worthy agents between 
the knowledge and the seeker of knowledge. 


According to Dr. Johnson ‘Knowledge is of two kihds. We know 
a subject ourselves or we know where we can find information upon it.‘ It 
is the second type of knowledge which a librarian mainly possesses, An 
expert librarian can talk over and help his readers on any piece of micro- 
thought right from Atomic Energy to music in Shakesperean dramas on 
one hand and from Hegelian Theory of Dialectics to Insecta on the other 
hand, The techniques of X-raying the universe of knowledge have immensly 
developed. The terms like Documentation and Referenee Services are known 
to the people. Research agencies know that they cannot continue in the 
absence of the documentation services of their libraries. 


Library Science 


Keeping in view the immense role of a librarian in the development 
of the community, the Universities in foreign countries have established 
Department of Library Science for Diploma, Degree and Ph. D. Courses. In 
U.K, and U.S.A. the Library Associations are leading learned bodies and 
command a status in the educational field of their countries. These Associ- 
ations look after the interests and duties of the Library Profession. These 
countries provide active library services to the children, farmers, labourers, 
adults, students of various categories and others. 


The technical staff of the library plays the role of a silent-teacher. 
The students do not depend merely on the instructions received in class 
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rooms. In ordcr to sharpen their creative faculty they go to the libraries 
for self duty. Since self-Study should be done on scientific lines, those who 
know their job handle these students indirectly on the floor of the library. 
It is only the Library Service which can overcome the faults of mass- 
methods of lecturing, notes-giving style of teaching in a purely transmissive 
way and not paying individual attention to the students. 


But in independent India facilities of Library Services are not 
available to the various groups of the society, Inspite of being fortunate 
enough to possess the greatest librarian of the world in Padmashri Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan, we are not promoting the Library Service in the country 


Kinds of Libraries and their Services 


Roughly the libraries can be classified in three categories — 
Academic libraries, Business and Research libraries, and Public libraries, 
The clientele of Academic libraries are students and teachers ranging from 
the primary stage to the University stage. 


At present the transmissive method of education is prevalent in 
India. Lecturing and notes-giving methods are giving poor results. The 
students coming out of the Universities find themselves incompetent to fit 
in the society. Their knowledge is hollow. Many of them pass the exami- 
nations with the help of printed notes. Tutorial classes, seminars and 
library services are unknown to these students The result is the pitiable 
lack of research and creative qualities in our young graduates. Majority of 
them cannot purchase their books. 


When teachers have no time even for their studies, how caa they 
pay individual attention to the students ? School and college libraries are 
not properly organised. Open access is not introduced and a clerk known 
as the librarian, would discourage the reading habit rather than encourage 
it. Where trained librarians are working, they are almost treated as out- 
casts by the teachers of the college and authorities do not listen to the 
suggesstion of the librarian fot a better qualified staff and other facilities on 
which depends the Scientific Library Service. 


It is seldom realised that the function of the library and library 
staff is purely academic The library staff helps the students ina scientific 
way to prepare for the week-to-week work in the class room and the labora- 
tories. It has to select and organise the reading materials and establish 
contact between them and the readers in such a way that the students have 
sufficient preparatory study before they attend the lectures. ‘They also keep 
in touch with the subject coverage being made by the various teachers all 
through the year, and help the students with materials for follow-up study. 
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The great job, done by the librarians all over the world is to save 
the time of the research workers in literary search. A librarian can supply 
bibliography on any subject, macro or micro, the pin-pointed and exhaustive 
documentation by them is the basis of rapid research in the world. Federa- 
tion of International Documentation has been encouragfng this kind of work 
all these years. 


Business and Research Libraries 


Business and Research libraries are those attached to the Industrial 
firms, Associations, Government departments or other institutions, including 
legislatures. Recent advances in all branches of knowledge appear in 
periodicals and books, the librarians organise them in a way that the time of 
Research workers is not wasted in search of such documents. It is with the 
help of active services of the library profession that the productivity drive 
is successful in foreign countries. Unless good libraries are established and 
intelligent librarians are employed in the business libraries the research 
workers will find it difficult to bring out good results in productivity of our 
industries. 


Patliament Librarians 


The libraries attached to Parliaments in foreign countries have 
librarians who do research work on the subjects going to be discussed in the 
Parliament and collect all the relevant materials on these subjects and for 
this purpose they go from place to place in their country and if necessary 
they go outside their country. They find out from the office ot the Parlia— 
ment the topics to be discussed in the forthcoming session and exhibit 
materials relating to those topics in different sequences. The members of the 
Parliament, who are generally too busy in the public life, go acquainted with 
the subjects without any delay or difficulty. 


In India 


In India, the State legislative libraries and. Parliament library, have 
not yet started this service, and it is expected from the busy public member 
to hunt for the relevant reading materials. The result is that members 
generally never bother to study the subject and many of them know about 
the topics only on the floor of the legislature. Our country should provide 
the active library service to such readers. It can be done only if suitable 
librarians are employed and are given status and opportunity to carry out 
their work. 


Public Libraries 


In the case of public libraries, we still find subscription libraries 
functioning on 18th century lines in towns, and villages are being totally 
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ignored so far as library service is concerned. The part which books, libraries 
and librarians have played in the life of Western Couatries is enormous and 
can never be estimated. There isa net work of libraries in whole of tue 
West. There are National libraries at the top, State libraries, Town libraries 
and District libraries. Dystrict libraries serve the country-side on mobile- 
vans, Each village is visited once a fortnight, the librarians go with the 
Vans, circulate and collect the books, note down the interest of the readers 
and get books on those very subjects from the district library when they 
visit the place next time. They also discuss the day-to-day problems with 
the farmers and make them aware of the everyday development in each 
field. They function as non-party men and provide information to the 
people. With the library van is also attached cinema van and documentary 
reels are exhibited. 


Introduction to Library Service in India 


In the absence of this kind of Library Service in our country, will 
it be possible for democracy to succeed ? UNE5CO is trying its best to 
develop hbrary service in under-developed countries. In India, the State 
governments are supposed to promote this service. Money is available but 
due to the lack of trained personnel instead of books other materials are 
being purchased. To get good trained personnel it will be necessary to place 
this profession on par with other technical profession so that intelligentsia 
is equally attracted by this profession. 


A Crime 


It shall be a crime on the part of the Government to under- 
estimate the role of personnel in an organization. The success of an 
organization depends onthe personnel. Since it is a technical subject, the 
State Governments should better have the advice of the experts in this 
matter. 

Library Act 


The best way of doing this job will be to enact a Library Bill in 
each State at once. Almost all the countries of the world have a Library 
Act on their Statute Book. Great Britain got it in 1850. We hope that 
having a decade’s experience in democracy the Governments of the States in 
India will waste no more time and money and will establish proper Library- 
Service in the country. 








Shelving the Problem 


When an Ass‘stant in the Public Library told the Librarian of cer- 
tain books that were never read because the subject-matter was too difficult, 
the Librarian brought all those books together and put them in an attractive 
display under a sign: WARNING THESE BOOKS ARE DIFFICULT TO 
READ and REQUIRE ADVANCED KNOWLEDGE”. 


Every book on the shelf went into immediate circulation. 
—Jvhn Fuller 
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* Introducing the Young to 
“Never Failing Friend” 


SHYAMNANDAN SAHAYA, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Education, 
Patna University, Patna. 


We were 


‘“‘Born slaves, bred slaves, 
Branded in the blood and bone slaves,” 


but our children tread on “Freedom’s soil’? with ‘‘Freedom’s banner” 
streaming over them. If this freedom, which is the precious gift of valiant 
fighters and selfless martyrs, is to be preserved, our sons and daughters 
must be truly educated, so that, by knowing the meaning of what they 
know, by feeling what others feel, and by building within themselves a 
replica of the world outside, they may achieve human excellence. Only 
then it will be possible for us to realise the vision of an intergrated India as 
a part one indivisible world. And not until then can we succeed in that 
quest for democracy in which we have been engaged ever since the 26th day 
of November, 1949, when we gave to ourselves the Constitution of India. 
For a social order based on the ideal 

“Sarve bhavantu sukhinah 

Sarve santu niramayah 


Sarve bhadrani pashyantu 
Makashchit dukkhabhaga bhavantapa”,. 


( All may become happy; all may live well; all may realise the good; let no 
one in the world come to grief ) 


for such a social order to emerge & endure,‘‘a recovery of spiritual awareness, 


a new & transforming contact with the inner springs of life,a sense of value’’!- 


are indispensably necessary. But, though we are “‘off with the fetters” thrown 
round us by an alien government,we are still devoid of health, wealth, leisure, 
& liffe ifself, owing to ‘‘the discord between the outward resources of power 
and the steadily-declining inward resources of spirit”.2. Indeed, the world 
situation to-day brings to our mind a significant short story. 








officers (Sponsored by the All-India Council for Secondary Education) held on October 
21, 1957. } 
1, RADHAKRISHNAN’S,: Columbia University, Charter Day Dinner, 
October 30, 1954. : 
2. Abide. 
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‘NEVER FAILING FRIEND’ 


‘Christ came from a white plain toa purple city and as he passed 
through the first street. He heard voices overhead, and sawa 
youngman lying drunk on a window sill. ‘‘Why do you waste 
your time in drunkenness?” He said, “Lord, I was a leper and 
you healed me, what else canI do?” A little further through the 
town He saw a youngman following a harlot, and said. ‘‘Why 
do you dissolve your soul in debauchery ?” and the youngman 
answered. ‘Lord I was blind and you healed me, what else can I 
do ?”” At last in the middle of the city he saw an old man crouch- 
ing weeping upon the gronud, and when He asked why he wept, 
the old man answered. “Lord, I was dead, and You raised me 
unto life, what else can I do but weep ?”’ 


Thus, in the words of the Buddha,‘‘all the constituents of being are misery”, 
for, as Bertrand Russell has pointed out, we are, everywhere in the grips of 
physical evils, the evils of character, and the evils of power.!- This sorry 
spectacle reminds us of that famous novel in which Stevenson presented 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”, 


“Dr. Jekyll, a physician conscious of the duality, the mixed good 
and evil, in his own nature, and fascinated by the idea ot the 
advantage that would arise if these two elements could be clothed 
in different personalities, discovers a drug by means of which he 
can create for himself a sparate personality that absorbs all his 
evil instincts. This personality, repulsive in appearance, he assumes 
from time to time and calls Mr Hyde, and in it he gaves rein to 
his evil impulses. The personality of Hyde is pure evil. It gradu- 
ally gains a greater ascendancy, and Hyde cummits a horrible 
murder Jekyll now finds himselt from time to time involuntarily 
transformed into Hyde, while the drug loses its efficacy in restoring 
his original form and character. Onthe point of discovery and 
arrest, he takes his own life’. 


Modern man, indeed, resembles Dr. Jekyll. He, too, has created 
for himself two personalities. The original form, which was made ‘in the 
image of God” seems to have faded away, yielding place to tne Satanic, 
And te-day we witness not merely the ‘Hyde’ in modern man committing 
“a horrible murder’, but also ‘Dr. Jekyll” on the point of taking his own 
life. Consequently, in ‘‘this bad, twisted, topsy-turvy world” ‘all the 
heaviest wrongs get uppermost.”’ 


In such a world, motivated by ambition, greed, and lust, jealousy 
and hatred, have made each one of us “a wretch concentred all in self,” 
As a result, every one finds himself ‘‘friendless.” And a friendless individual, 
as we all know, is the most miserable creature brooding in “solitude” from 





1. RUSSELL, BERTRAND: Roads to Freedom, pp. 188—89. 
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which all charms have fled, and sharing the feeling of the ‘Ancient Mariner,” 
who sailed 


‘Alone, alone, all all alone, 
alone on a wide wide sea.” 


Like a prisoner condemned toa cell, he witnesses without hope, and full 
of tear, ‘‘one damm d thing after another”’ which to Frank Ward O’Mallay 
is life. It is not su prising, therefore, to see man, whose hands are still red 
with the blood of his brvther, turning inward in a fit of insanity driving 
hin to suicide. The symptoms are there already. 


So, if, we are to save our progeny, the future generations, from 
Perishing thus, we must see that the young are not left companionless. Atd 
to day, when the old values of ‘‘Tiuth, Beauty, and Godness’’ have dissolved 
under the stress of ‘‘excessiveness nationalisin, excessive materialism and 
excessive intellectualism,”’ with what better companion can we provide the 
yeung than a book with its assurance ... 

“Everyman, 

I will go with thee 

And be thy guide 

In thy most need 

To go by thy side’’? 
Therefore, though, ‘‘of making many books there is no end”, as we are told 
in the Ecclesiastes, let us introduce the young to as many bocks as we can, 
and create a taste for reading in them. For as Gurrey has rizhtly pointed 
out, ‘The value of being able to read easily and of acquiring the habit of 
reading is undeniable, the pupil meets with new ideas, and his mind assimi- 
lates many of these without laborious effort; he acquired a broadening fund 
of fact and information about a variety of subjects he learns about the 
lives of other people and about life in other lands, and so his sympathetic 
understanding of others is nurtured; he enriches his mind and imagination 
with new ard significant ideas and experiences, and so he becomes not only 
a useful citizen of his own country, but a worthy and respected “Citizen of 
the World”, Above all, let us add, books are an unfailing source of comfort 
and solace and inspiration. 

Matthew Arnold quoted the old poet Hesiod, who said that the 

Muses were born to provide forgetfulness of evils and a truce from cares. 
Indeed, it was forgetfulness which David Copperfield found in the company 
of ‘‘a glourious host”. Says he : 


“My father had left a smail collection of books in a little room 


up-stairs, to which | had access (for it adjoined my own) and which nobody 
else in our house ever troubled. From that blessed little room Roderick 





1. Teaching English as a Foreign Language, p. 113. 
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Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphery Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of 
Wakefiell, Don quixote, Gil Blas and Robinson Crusoe, came out, a glorious 
host, to keep me company. 


“They kept alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond 
that place and time, — they, and the Arabian Nights, and Tales of the 
Genii, — and did me no harm; for whatever harm was in some of them was 
not there for me; I knew nothing of it. It is astonishing to me te know, 
how I found time, in the midst of my pcrings and blunderings over heavier 
themmes, to read those books asI did, It1s curious to me how! could 
ever have consoled myself under my small troubles (which were great troub- 
les to me), by impresonating my favourite characters in them — as I did — 
and by putting Mr. and Miss Murdstune into all the bad ones — which | did 
too. I have been Tom Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for 
a week together. I have sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a 
month at a stretch, I verily believe. I had a greedy relish for a few volumes 
of Voyages and Travles — I forget what, now — that were on those shelves; 
and for days and days I can remember to have gone about my region of our 
house, armed with the centre — piece out of an old set of boot — trees — 
the perfect realisation of Captain somebody, of the Royal British Navy, in 
danger of being beset by savages and resolved to sell hislife at a great 
price. The Captain never lost dignity, from having his ears boxed with the 
Latin Grammar. I did; but the captain was a captain and a he:o, in despite 
of all the grammars of ail the languages in the World, dead or alive. 


“This was my only and my constant comfort. When I think of it, 
the picture always rises in my mind, and I sitting on every stone in the 
Church, and every foot of the Churchvard, had some association of its own, 
in my mind, connected with these books and stood for locality made famous 
inthem, 1 have seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the Church steeple; 1 have 
watched Strap, with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself upon 
the wicketgate; and I knew that Commodore Trunnion held that club with 
Mr. Pichle, in the parlour of our little village ale house’’.! 


Thus David Copperfield was fortunate; but not so are Indian child- 
ren, for poverty stalks in their land, carrying in its train hunger, disease, 
and death. Due to these, nct many parents — even those who are educated 
— are in a position to own libraries. And even those who swell the aristo- 
cracy, perhaps because of inis-education or lack of educaton, would hardly 
appreciate Prospero’s remark, ‘My library was dukedom large enough.? In 
such a context is it any wonder that “the majority of our children are shut 
out from the world of books throughout their lives, and find no joy, no com- 








1. DICKENS, CHARLES: David Copperfield. 
2. SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: The Tempest, I. ii. ll. 109—10. 
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fort, no mystery, no message in reading”? Books bring to them no refresh- 
ment also because of the wrong kind of schooling they get. Unimaginative 
administrators and ill-equipped educators have already put off the light of 
dawn in their eyes. They are not as lucky as the child in the following 
quotation — ‘‘a lovely parable on education’ — which I owe to Saiyidain : 


“A little child stood with me before the House of Knowledge; 

Her face was radiant with interest; 

“Let me unlock the door’, she urged. 

“Your hands will fumble and cause delay. There is much to see 
within,” I said ‘‘we must make haste.” 

Swiftly £ locked the door and turned to lead the childin. The 
light had faded from her eyes. 

“Would rather play outside.” she said. !. 


The child in the parable could stay outside. But the average child has ne 
such choice. He must remain in the school — he and his fellows. In the 
school their appreciation is killed by the overemphasis put upon the anatomy 
of the language — marginal notes, paraphrase, and linguistic explanations. 
The educator is forced by circumstances to keep but one end in view — 
that of preparing candidates for the high school examination. Furthermore, 
subject to the same conditions himself, the schoolmaster (there are excep- 
tions everywhere) was denied the pleasure of reading — “that deep and 
abiding pleasure which increases the more it is indulged, which” actually 
refreshes and restores as well as entertains.” (C nsequently, our pupils in 
school hardly do even the desirable minimum of reading. Even those boys 
and girls who would like to browse among books are irowned away by that 
“frightening monster” called the teacher-librarian whom Dr. S. K, Ranga- 


than met once. He says: 


In a school that I knew the stoutest and most cruel of the staff 
who was nicknamed Mohaminad of Ghazni in honour of the number 
of the unsuccessful attempts at Matriculation, was marked out as 
the guardian angle of the library, And he proved to be too zealous 
a guardian. When an inquisitive child of the school picked up 
courage to approach him and ask for a book for ‘“‘extra-reading 

ii was late in the evening and he was dead tired after the day’s 


task teaching for six hours. 


“What do you want ?” thundered Mohammad of Ghazni, almost 
scorching the child with his reddish eyes. 

“Peeps into Many Lands: Japan, Sir,” stammered the child. 

“How many marks did you get in the last quarterly ?” 





1. Presidential Addrcss delivered at the 28th Session of the All India Educa— 
tional Conference held at Calcutta in December, 1953 
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“‘Fo—Forty-two out of fifty, Sir.” 

“Go and get the remaining Eight marks before you can think of 
extra-reading, ‘came forth the emphatic injunction in compxny 
with the righthand fist of the Moliammad of Ghazni, which settled 
on the forehead of the quivering child with such painful force, that 
the child ran way sobbing never to return to the library.”’) 


Such a state of affairs makes one ask the question, ‘Is the value of 
reading properly appreciated ?’’ Besides this apathy to reading, there is 
yet another deplorable fact to be noted. It is the depressing cvndition of 
our school libraries. Here we cannot do better than to quote the Keport of 
the Secondary Education Commission (1952—53). The Commission observe 
that “tin a large majority of schools, there are at present no libraries worth 
the name. The books are usually old, outdated, unsuitable, usually selected 
without reference to the students’ tastes and interests, They are stocked in 
a few book-shelves, which are housed in an inadequate and unattractive 
room. The person incharge is often a clerk or an indifferent teacher who 
does this work on a part-time basis and has neither a love for books 
nor knowledge of library technique. Naturally, therefore, there is nothing 
like an imaginative and well-planned library service which could inspire 
students to read and cultivate in them sincere love of books. What makes 
this situation particularly difficult is the tact that most teachers and even 
the educational administrators and authorities do not realise how unsatistac- 
tory this position is and, therefore, they have no sense of urgency in the 
matter.”2. In a situation like this there is no danger of India making any 
contribution to ‘‘the perilous plight of civilization in our day,” which Sir 
Richard Paget attributed to too much ‘‘book-learnig”’. 


When I advocate book-learning in Indian schools [ rule out the 
teaching of the text-book, which due to the intellectual limitation of its 
writer and the demands of the syllabus fails to satisfy “the growing mind 
of the adolescent which often craves fora wider and more challenging 
presentation and appreciates contact with more creative minds than text- 
book writers are generally gifted with.”3. Inded, it is only a creative mind 
that possesses the ability to inspire, and to give a sense of values and power 
of distinguishing what is first-rate from what is not, ‘‘which is the tasks of 
education, as pointed out by Sir Richard Livingstone.’’4. And such a creative 
mind resides in ‘‘a good book’’, which is, as Milton said, ‘‘the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit cmbalmed and treasured up on a purpase to a life 
beyond life.’’5- Therefore the young have to be introduced to the world of 
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books. But to the world of books “‘the whining school-boy” will “creep 
unwillingly” for his cheeks are still wet with the tears he shed in that 
“scene” 
“Of solemn farce, where 
Ignorance stilts, 
His cap well lin’d with 
Logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue perferm’d 
the scholar’s pait, 
Proce: ding soon a graduated dance,” 


His tears must be wip: d and the young one must be taught to love and enjoy 
a book, not under ‘a cruel eye outworn”, but in the tender care of “a 
smiling philosopher’’, who himself has felt that 

“There is no frigate like a book 

To teke us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 

Ot prancing poetry. 
Such an educator wi!l know and love books and will introduce his educands 
to the company of ‘ never-failing friends”, as those who inhabited the library 
of David Copperfield. He will see that his charge does not nauseate reading 
but really enjoys it. Indeed, his example and contazious enthusiasm will 
enable him unobtrusively to guide his students and to direct what they are 
reading towards what they should be reading in due course. 


To such an educator we may offer a few suggestions for fostering 
the habit of continous and varied reading in the young. Firstly, the pupils 
must be taught the techniques for finding information and assimilating ite 
Secondly, this must be accompanied by non-detailed or extenesive reading, 
by collateral rcading, by library reading, and by library visits. 


Extensive Reading: Extensive reading develops the language- 
sense arouses interest in reading, and cultivates the power of rapidly 
extract'ng meaning from the printed word, or, what Dr. Michael West calls 
the faculty “of tearing the heart out ofa book”. In order that it may 
proceed on sound lines, it is necessary to provide each class with a large 
number of easv ard interesting books, In this connection we would do well 
to remember that “books written for English child:en are unsuitable for 
Indian children of corresponding age however suitable they may be as 
regards subject-matter for the Indian pupil naturally knows less English 
that his English compeer. Consequently, where the language is easy enough 
for the Indian pupil, the subject-matter is too young for his age, and where 
the subject-matter is suitable, the language is too difficult”’1. “But now 
we have several well-selected, graduated seri2s of books, which lead us, by 





1. THOMPSOM, M.S.H, and H,G, WYATT: The Teaching of English in 
India, p, 143, 
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natural transition, from fairy tales to recognized classics, from stories of 
magicians, saints and genii to the literature of grown-ups. These can 
transform juvenile zest into a deeper and permanent love of reading. We 
may make selections from these adaptations. 


Not only should the subject-matter be interesting, but, at least in 
the beginning, the language should also be familiar to the pupil. And, if 
there are certain strange words, they may be ignored, so long as the pupil 
can get the story in broad outline, and enjoys what he reads, 


As regards treatment, the correct way is to begin with the oral 
reading of the extensive or non-detailed texts, and then to train the pupils 
to read silently. They should proceed as fast as possible consistent with a 
proper understanding of the passage. New words should be briefly explained, 
and no exercises should be set on the passage. At the end of a few questions 
may be put to test whether the pupils have understood the meaning. If 
the matter is easy, pupils may be asked tu go through a chapter or so at 
home and questions may be asked on the subject-matter in class or they 
may be asked to give short summaries. For instance, the following questions 
may be put on the story of ‘‘As You Like It’’ in Tne Stories of Shakespeare, 
Volumes I and II, in the Tales Retold for Easy Reading Series, Oxford 
University Press : 


1. How did the exiled Duke and his courtiers spend their time in 
the forest of Arden ? 


2. Why did the Duke banish Rosalind ? 


What disguise did Rosalind and Celia put on before their flight 
and why ? 


4. Whydid Orlando go to the forest of Arden ? 
5. Describe the mock courtship by Orlando of Ganymede. 
6. How did Celia and Oliver came to love each other ? 


7. Describe the happy ending. 


A really useful device for inculcating the reading habit is the forma- 
tion of Reading Circles, If there is a plentiful supply of books, the whole 
class may form a circle. However, alargeclass may be divided into circles 
of ten each. But to make reading effective, it is necessary to secure an 
adequate number of the books prescribed for extensive reading. The school 
can buy them with library fees and lend them out. Every reader must get 
his or her book. The teacher should discuss the subject-matter of the book 
which 1s being read; and the pupils should contribute their ideas to the 
discussion, 

Collateral Reading: The pupils’ interest in reading and their 
desire to use books will be further stimulated by encouraging collateral 
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reading, which is related to a subject that supports and enriches or broadens 
the experience of the reader. Reading material related to the main topic 
or theme is studied, as distinguished from the textual or basic material of 
the assignment. These additional materials are coordinate in rank and 
function with the basic reading requirement. The collateral reading is 
found in books other than the basic text-book, the aim being to secure 
further information on a topic occurring in the latter. The reading of 
several bcoks on the same subject gives a broader and more detailed 
treatment than can be found in one book, for no two writers give the same 
emphasis to a topic or present the same viewpoints. What a teacher should 
do in conducting collateral reading is to read aloud in class some attractive 
passages in a way that will arouse couriosity and desire in his puplis for 
reading several relevant books. Such a procedure will not only enable the 
young to understand the text fully, but it will also give them practice in the 
use of reference works. Thus some advanced pupils may be inclined to read 
the original Merchants of Venice, if they have heard their teacher read out 
“Trial Scene”’ effectively, 


Library Reading : Indeed, extensive and collateral reading will go 
a long way in developing the reading habit in out pupils. But, if our pupils 
are to be brought to the point where they will read for the more pleasure of 
finding out what the book has to tell them, they should be encouraged to 
read other suitable books independently. Indeed, herein lies the success of 
the educator’s work. For. as Sir John Adams put it, ‘The teacher’s 
function as educator is to make himself dispensable’!,. But complete 
emancipation can never be attained by pupils if they are not provided with 
a plentiful supply of books. As such books are not available to most pupils 
in their homes, schools should establish really good libraries and organise an 
intelligent and effective library service. 


The general library must be the most attractive place in the school, 
if it is to draw students to it It should possess a spacious well-lit tall 
(or room), with the walls suitably coloured. The rooms should be decorated 
with flowers and artistically framad pictures and prints of famous paintings. 
The furniture-book-shelves, tables chairs, reading desks—should be carefully 
designed with an eye to artistic effect as well as functional efficientl,. We 
may also consider the possibility of introducing the Open-Shelf System with 
a view to enabling students to have free acces to books, to learn to handle 
them, and to browse on them at their leisure. In decorating the library it is 
necessary to obtain the full co-operation of the students if they are to feel 
that it is their own library. 





1. Educational Theories, p. 12. 
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Next to the attractive arrangement of the library is the question of 
an adequate supply of books. In this connection we would suggest that, 
taking the natural and psychological interests of the young into considration, 
a smail committee of teachers, who have a genuine love for books, should, in 
association with some senior students interested in reading, study book- 
reviews consult catalogues, and visit shops, if possible, with a view to select- 
ing. easy, well-printed, and well-illustrated, They should deal mainly with 
simple stories and narratives None of these should be too long, fora lung 
book in a foreign language has a somewhat terrifying effect upon a begun:er. 
He despairs of ever getting tothe end of it. In choosing simple Euglish 
books of a sufficiently high quality, we must not overlook the claims of snci 
works as Treasure Island, King Solomon’s Mines, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and Robinson Crusoe, not to speak of the Euglish Bible 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. We should, however, exercise caution 
and discrimination in selecting modern books, for, owing to the difficulties 
arising from the complexity of modern life in Europe, modern literature in 
the full sense is the least suited to the mental condition of Iniian st. dents. 
We should have in our stock books on Greek and Roman Mythology, as tlie 
life of the Greeks and Romans — as depicted in Homer’s Odyssey, for 
instance — has a greater appeal to the Indian mind than modern English 
life. Nor should we fail to provide, English versions of the taies of ludia’s 
saints and heroes; the two great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata; 
the epic literature of Buddhism; the Puranas; the cultural neritage o! the 
Jains, the Mohammedans, the Christians, the Sikhs, and the Zoroastrains, 
shorn of sectarianism. Besides these special works, biographies, historics, 
books of travel, plant and animal life, scientific inventions and discoveries, 
essays, novels, and magazines must all be pressed into the service, provided 
their literature is good. 

Indeed, the existence of a very extensive periodical literature, e.g., 
The Times of India Illustrated Weekly, The Graphic, The Standard Magazine, 
ete. points to the importance of setting up a Reading Room or Common 
Room. To this Common Room, which may be furnished with other attrac- 
tive features, like indoor games, may be sent students who are idling 
away their time under a ‘‘stop-gap” teacher. The practice involved in the 
provisional arrangement of the time-table, of sending a teacher, of, say 
mathematics, to a class which, in a certain period should read English, is 
hopelessly defective. Neither the teacher nor the students have their heart 
in the work, If a teacher is absent his class would really be benefitted by 
visiting the Common Room. 


But, wha‘ever the equipment, nothing useful can be achieved if an 
overburdened and hard-worked teacher is made to work asa librarian. The 
appointment of a separate librarian is absolutely necessary. Such a librarian 
should possess qualifications as high as those prescribed for the teacher of 
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the highest classes in the school. He should possess a University degree. 
He should have a balanced professional training. And he should possess a 
teacher’s diploma, if he is to co-operate with the teachers effectively. Nor 
should the librarian’s status, and emoluments be lower than those of the 
graduate teacher. Only then he will have a hfgh sense of duty and 
eagerness to discharge his responsibilities. It will be his duty 


1, To give due publicity to good books, old and new, available in 
the library by (i) preparing and circulating book-lists suitable 
for different grades, (ii) displaying ‘blurbs’ and cuttings of 
book reviews on the notice board, (iii) arranging book 
exhibitions, and (iv) conducting a group-reading project when 
a few students of similar interests may come together to read 
aloud poems, or stories, or dramas. 


2. To advice the students in the selection of suitable books for 
reading or references needed for individual or group projects, 
which they have to work out as part of their curricular or co- 
curricular work. 


In this connection we may stress the need for the assistance of all 
the teachers to the librarian in his work. But, in order that the teachers 
may make valuable contribntions to an efficient library service our Training 
Colleges ought to make provision for training in library work and library 
management. And arrangments should be made for holding summer courses 
in librarianship for periods ranging from four to eight weeks for those 
teachers who could not receive any training in library work during the period 
of study in Training Colleges. 


Besides the general library, divided into sections, containing books 
of different degrees of interest and difficulty, to suit pupils of various classes, 
every school should possess class libraries, containing only such books as are 
suitable for private home-reading by the pupils of a particular class. The 
class library is an important and essential adjunct to the general school 
library. 

It is intended to provide a wide variety of intellectual fare to the 
young by changing and replenishing its stock at frequent intervals, to 
develop correct reading habits under the guidance of the teacher, and to 
achieve various other educative purposes. 


For work in the class-library the teacher should keep a note-book, 
one page being allotted to each pupil. This note-book should record what 
books have been read by each pupil, and whether he has read with profit. 
By occasional questions he can test whether the pupils are reading 
intelligently. Thus the teacher can also base much of hfs composition work 
on the reading done by his pupils in the library. A few periods may be 
allotted to library work. Students may be asked to make summaries of 
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what they read. They may be asked to collect material for their essays. 
The best of the essays built upon library work should be rewarded. 
Students may also be asked to prepare for debates in the library. 


Yet another type which will be found extremely useful is 
represented by subject libraries incharge of subject-teachers. These enable 
teachers to enrich their teaching greafly and the students to get a wide view 
of the subject in all their bearings. They should stock (a) advanced works, 
(b) reference books (c) books on related subject and allied fields, and small 
collections of books on the various subjects. 


For effective work in the library it is necessary to maintain proper. 
records that can be easily and quickly scrutinized with a view to enabling 
the headmasters and the teachers to be aware of their students, general 
reading. The Issue Register should contain a few pages allotted to case 
students ; in these all books studied by him should be entered date-wise, oh 
that the teachers and the Headmaster may know at a glance what each 
student has been reading and give necessary advice and encouragement 
Further each student should be asked to mintain a dairy in which he should 
enter, date-wise the names of all the books (with the names of the author) 
which he has read together with brief quotations or extracts that may appeal 
tohim. At a later stage the teacher may encourage him to write short 
reviews or appreciations of those books. A dairy like this, maintained 
throughout the school years, will previde ‘a fascinating map of his 
intellectual development and literary growth”. And so for as the student is 
cencerned, he will find it valuable here and now; and, even in later life, it 
may be of interest 


But even now, if full benefit is to bc derived, we must do certain 
things to strengthen library facilities and to make the maximum use of 
those that exist. Firstly, we should persuade all public libraries to have a 
section specially meant for children and adolescents with a view to supple- 
menting the resources of the local school libraries. Secondly we should keep 
the school library open during the vacation and long holidays. Thirdly, in 
order to draw the school and the community into partnership, we should 
throw the school library open to the public outside the school hours, espeeia- 
lly in places where there are ne public libraries. Fourthly, if necessary, a 
library cess may be levied in the States for strengthening and improving 
school libraries. Fifthly, for encouraging the production of suitable books 
for children and adolescents, the Centre and State Governments should give 
financial assistance to qualified and well-established organizations engaged 
in bringing out such books, by offering prizes to the best books published 
and by arranging translations of good books available in English or published 
in varous regional languages. 


These general suggestions, if implemented, will undoubtedly greatly 
enrich the resources of our school libraries and develop the reading habit 
in the young. But while we entertain the hope that, in the near future, 
we shall reach the goal, a certain doubt assails us, a fear seizes us. Doubt 
and fear seem to come from the administrative quarters. For, our authori- 
ties have a nack of putting off good things by advancing admirIstrative 
difficulties. To them we shall put the question, “Is not education greater 
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than administration ?” 1 know opinions will vary, and se long as opinions 
vary, efficiency cannot be achived. I wish we had social conscience and 
greater imagination. Let those who run the administration remember the 
wise words of H.R. James who said ‘‘You can only cheapen the expense 
by lowering the quality and then you do not get the education you want, 
but a spurious imitation. This is a simple principle absolutely fundamental 
absolutely impossible of evasion. The refusal to admit these simple truths 
is the cause of the unsatisfactory nature of so much of the education given’”’. 


But, while some of the measures suggested above my cost much 
and their relisation may be delayed, there is one thing which may be 
immediately dcne at no expense and without lossof time That, indeed, 
can be easily arranged by those who run the schools. Visits to the local 
public library will be found very useful in familiarizing the young with the 
world of books, We may learn something from the Mosley Commission 
Report, which tells us that 


“A separate department for children has existed in the Boston 
Public Library since 1895. It occupies two rooms, one for recreative 
reading and the other for study, both furnished with low tables, 
chairs and bookcases. Children over the age of 10 years can be 
card-holders and may draw two books at atime. Inthe reference 
room (study-room) lessons are studied, compositions are written, 
and other preparations for school are done, One feature of the 
room which is constantly proving its value is the collection of 
text—books used in the Boston public schools. Teachers are invited 
to come to the Library with classes and to give instruction or make 
use of books reserved for them, as they may request. Books are 
sent to the schools by the branch department, which has a special 
collection for deposit. Complete freedom is allowed for teachers 
to make their own choice of books, no record of circulation is 
required and the books may be kept for weeks or months as 
desired’. 


Such a plan will be of great value in this country where the young are 
denied facilities for home study in respect of accomodation as well as 
materials. 


And when all that we have recommended has been done, we shall 
have the satisfaction of raising a generation of men and women whose minds 
are sensitive and receptive, whose hearts beat in unison with humanity, and 
who possess personal culture. Such persons will be socially efficient citizens 
competent not only to run our democracy but also to accomplish the double 
task of cultural reconstruction at home and international understanding 
abroad. For, only good individuals, whose awarness of their environment 
has been broaded deepend, and sharpened in thc company of great minds, 
whose emotions have been enkindled with nobleness by sublime spirits, and 
whose will has been organised by glorious examples, can be good citizens 
who shall go about making men and women happy, for, to be happy them- 
selves have learnt in the company of books. And when hapriness has become 
universal they will shout with J.R. Lowell — 


“Joy comes. grief goes, we know not how’’. 
—The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
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‘Build the Future with Books’ 


All India Book Festival 


March 19—22, 1958 


All India Book Festival sponsored by the India Book Council with 
the co-operation ef The Panjab University, Director Public Instruction, 
Panjab; Municipal Committee, Jullundur City; The British Council; United 
States Information Service, New Delhi; Panjab Government Record Office, 
Simla; Central Public Library, Patiala; Unesco & United Nations and with 
other over seventy Indian and Foreign Institutions and Libraries; Library 
Associations, Book Collectors, Publishers in India and abroad, was 
inaugurated by Dr. A. C. Joshi, D. Sc., F. N. [., Vice Chancellor, Panjab 
University in Town Hall, Jullundur City at 4-30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
March 19, 1958. 

More than 6,000 volumes comprised many different types of books, 
Illuminated manuscripts, old and rare books containing portraits of heroes of 
Panjab history, sketches depicting life in Pre-British Panjab, original Letters 
addressed by Dewan Mul Raj of Multan and Raja Sher Singh to Cis- Sutlej 
Chiefs, periodical reports sent to Maharaja Ranjit Singh by his news-—writers 
on Shahjehanabad, Science for Ail (Career Books), Medicine, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Religion, Social Sciences, Arts and Recreation, Literature, 
History. Travel, Biography, Children’s Literature, Unesco and United 
Nations Publications, charts and photographs, paintings, pictures of National 
libraries of the world, publications on bibliographies and_ librarianship 
representing Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany (Western), 
Ghana, Great, Britain, India, Italv, Japan, Latin America, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sweden, U S.A, and U.S.S.R, periodicals and papers 
representing cultures of various conntries, beautifully arranged presented a 
fine spectacle and held the eye. It was a joy to browse through this 
valuable and interesting Book Festival. he purpose of the Book Festival 
was twofold: To encourge people to read more; and to encourage efforts to 
make books more easily available to more people. 


While inaugurating the ‘Festival’ Dr. Joshi observed that the habit 
of reading was not only vital to a democratic society, but a source of 
enrichment and way for presonal advancement to the reader himself. In 
every profession it was the men and women who read that make the most 
successful careers. A large number of people in India know only what they 
have heard from others, their relations. their neighbours, the priest etc. 
The information that they collect in this manner is very limited and does 
not extend beyond the essential needs of life. Further, it is often inaccurate 
or biased with the narrator’s prejudices. 
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Most of the knowledge about various human activities in the world 
is contained in printed documents and the only methods by which people 
can have correct information for a correct appraisal of a given situation and 
from correct judgement is that they should be able to reach the original 
sources of information provided in the printed documents. This is possible 
only when all the people can read and have had a certain minimum amount 
of general education. It was for this reason that the founding fathers who 
framed our Constitution gave a definite direction that within 10 years of the 
promulgation of the Constitution, free and compulsory education must be 
given to every child from the age of 6-14. It has been said that there are 
many highly educated people who do not have a democratic from of 
government, but there is no other basis for democracy except an univarsally 
educated and well-informed electorate. The sooner we are able to achieve 
goal, the better it will be for our future 


A good deal of progress has been made recently in our State with 
regard to the development of public libraries, both in urban and rural areas. 
The Panjab Government set up a special committee in 1950. called the 
Panjab Central Library Committee,to encourage the establishment of libraries 
in every important town and village in the State and providing it with 
sufficient reading facilities. District Librar, Committees were set up to 
ir plement the scheme in each district. Recently a Central State Library 
has been established at Chandigarh and another Central Public Library at 
Patiala, Further district libraries have been opened at Jullundur, Ambala 
and Dharamsala. These libraries will be the part of a Library Service which 
will carry books to all the libraries whether in towns or villages in the State. 
The establishment of these libraries and the library service, however, from 
only a step towards the education of the adults. A recent survey carried 
out by the Library Advisory Committee set up by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, showed that although about half of the country’s adult 
population lives within a mile or two of a public or a school library, very few 
of them goto the library. There has been some increase in recent years 
among the reading public as indicated by the sale of newspapers, magazines 
the number of books lent by the public libraries etc , but the increase is of a 
very limited nature and not as great as the increase in many other uses of 
leisure time. There is thus an urgent need to adopt measures that may 
further stimulate the interest of the literate and educated section of the 
population in reading. 


Some of the titles of Rare Manuscripts which were very much 
appreciated by the Research Seholars and interested visitors : 
1, Iqbal Nama Jahangiri (Persian Manuscript) 
Beautifully illuminated year to year account of the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir. (Punjab Govt. Record Office) 
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2, Zia-ul-Shams (Persian Manuscript) by Nawab Sher Ali of 
Kapurthala, dated 1839 A.D. Brief accounts of some out- 
standing personalities during Sikh period of Panjab history. 
(Panjab Govt. Record Office) 

3. “Gulab Nama” (Persian Manuscript) by Dewan Kirpa Ram, 
dated 1857 A. D. Contemporary narrative of the career and 
achievements of Maharaja Gulab Singh. (Panjab Govt. Record ' 
Office) ‘ 

4. Shirin Farhad (Panjabi Manuscript) dated 1812 A.D. The 
copy bears the seal of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. (Panjab Govt. 
Record Office) 

5. Mahabharata by Kavi Tahkan (Gurmukhi Manuscript), dated 
1669 A. D. Illustrated Panjabi translation of the Hindu epic 
by one of the court poets of Guru Gobind Singh. (Panjab Govt. 
Record Office) 

6. The Holy Quran (Manuscript). The extremely rare manuscript 
on account of its caligraphy and ornamentation. Dated 1252 
A. H 1733, A. D. (Central Pnblic Library, Patiala) 


m 7. Bhagwat Gita. Translated by Faiziand Raja Jai Singh Swai. 
(Manuscript). There are three columns on each page. First 
column contains the translation in Hindi, in Persian script, by 
Kaja Jai Singh Sawai; the second the original Sanskrit in the 
Devnagri character, and the third Persian translation by Faizi. 
There is a running commentary in margin of each page in Hindi 
in Persian script. Dated 1928 Bk. 1872 AD. (Central Public 
Library, Patiala) 

8. Rag Darpan. Translated by Fagqirullah (Manuscript). A 
Persian translation of Sanskrit work on Music called Manaka- 
wtahala made at the request of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior. 
This work was begun in 1073 A. H. 1662 A.D and finished 
in 1076 A. H, 1665 A.D. Not dated. (Central Public Library 
Patiala) 

9, Shah-nama, by Abul Qasim Mansur Firdausi Tusi (Manuscript). 
A superbly illuminated copy of the famous Persian epic. (Central 
Public Library, Patiala) 

10. Janam Sakhi Guru Nanak (Manuscript). It is quite similar 
to the one available in British Museum, London. Dated i813 
Bk. 1776 A. D. 

11. Gorakh Shatak, by Roop Nath Nirwani. (Manuscript) in Hindi 
on Yoga. Famous translation of the Sanskrit work written in 
Emperor Akbar’s reign. (Central Public Library, Patiala) 

12. Heer Ranjha, by Gurdas Guni. (Manuscript). Famous stcry of 
Heer Ranjah. Cated 1842 Bk. (Central Public Library, Patiala) 

13. Ahwal—e—Jange Sabron 1846 A.D. by Ajudhia Parshad. 
(Panjab University Library, Simla) 

14. Qissa Chahar Darwesh (1255 A. H.) (Panjab University Library, 
Simla) 


15. Bihari Satsyi (Manuscript in Hindi) (Panjab University Library, 
Simla) 
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Books Acclaimed Best For 
Thought & Pleasure 


Autobiography. Rajendra Prasad. (Asia) 

Jawahar Lal Nehru. Frank Moraes. (Asia) 

The Hindu View of Art. Mulkh Raj Anand. (Asia) 

Treasury of World Literature. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. (Phil. Lib.) 
Women Doctors of the World. E. P. Lovejoy. (Phil. Lib.) 

Being and Nothingness. Jean. P.Setre. (Phil. Lib.) 

Man, his life, his education, his happiness. A.da Silva Mello. (Phil, Lib.) 
Art of Asia. Helen Rubissow. (Phil. Lib.) 

Expression of the emotion in Men and Animals. Charles Darwin, (Phil. Lib.) 
Encyclopaedias of Morals. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. (Phil. Lib.) 

Yoga Dictionary. Ernest Wood. (Phil. Lib.) 

Dictionary of Russian Literature. W.E. Harkins. (Pbil. Lib.) 


Atoms of Thought; An Anthology of Thoughts irom George Santayana. 
(Phil. Lib ) 


The gifted student as future scientist. Brandwein. (US5IS) 

American Science and invention. Wilson. (USIS) 

Familiar animals of America. Barker. (USIS) 

The helicopter book. Dent. (USIS) 

The USA in color. Holiday. (USIS) 

Helen Keller. Brooks. (USIS) 

A Jefferson profile as revealed in his letters. Jefferson. (USIS) 
Eisenhower, the President. Pusey. -* (USIS) 

Modern India. Griffiths. (Benn) ‘ (British Council) 

The Commonwealth in Asia Jennings. (Oxford) (British Council) 
Parliament in India, Morris-Jones. (Orient Longmans) (British Courcil) 
The World We Live In, Editorial Staff of ‘Life’ & Lincoln Barnett. (Collins) 
An Historian’s Approach to Religion. Arnold Toynbee. (Oxford) 


Citadel, Market and Altar; Emerging Society. Spencer Health. 
(The Science of Soclety Foundation, Inc.) 


Prescription for Anxiety. Leslie D. Weatherhead. (Abingdon Press) 


The Inevitable Choice, Edmund Davison Soper. a . 

A Lift for Living. Ralph W. Sockman. é - 

Art and Social Life. G. V, Plekhanov. People’s Pub. House} 
India from Primitive Communism to Slavery. S. A. Dange. pS sas 
Rebellion 1857: A Symposium. K. M. Ashraf and Others. ry ‘ 


Independent People Halldor Laxness. 


Kecord Houses of 1957 : 268 photographs, plans and drawings of the year ’s 
best architect-designed houses. (Architectural Record) 


Index Translationum: International Bibliography of Translations. 9.(Unesco) 


Study Abroad: International Handbook, Fellowships, Scholarships; Edu- 
cational Exchange. IX. 1957—58. (Unesco) 
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Books-Home Science Exhibition 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University, Bombay 





8861 HOUVW 


Miss V. Khandwala, Librarian suggesting some 
useful books from the shelves of the Exhibition to 


the students 
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Books-Home Science Exhibition 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University, Bombay 





Dr. Josephine Stabb, Consultant in Home Science in India showing to 
Miss V. Khandwala, Librarian an interesting book on Home Science. Three students 


of the University are also seen in the picture examining some books of their interest. 
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Vacations Abroad: Courses, Study Tours, Work Camps. X, 1958. (Unesco) 

World Communications : Press, Radio, Film. Television. 3rd ed. (Unesco) 

Books for All. R.E, Barker. (Unesco) 

World Illiteracy at Mid-Century: A statistical study. (Unesco) 

Psychological Services for Schools. W.D. Wall. (Unesco) 

Handbook on the International Exchange of Publications. (Unesco) 

Sixty Years of Publishing. 1397—1957. (G. A. Nateson Co.) 

Views of the USSR. (Foreign Languages Pab, House, Moscow) 

In The Lenin Museum. Sergei Mikhalkov. 

Galina Ulanova. B. Lvov-Anokhin. 

Indian Philosophy. S. Radhakrishnan, (In Russian Language) * 

Foto-aljbom **Moskva’”’, 

To-Morrow is Ours. K, A. Abbas. (In Russian Language) _,. 

Correspondence between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Presidents of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain during the Great Patriotic War of 1941—1945. 2 V. 

(Foreign Languages Pub. House, Moscow) 
The Captain’s Daughter A.S. Pushkin. (Foreign Languages Pub. House) 


- oe 
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Index of World Translations 


The ninth annual edition of ‘INDEX TRANSLATIONUM’ 
just issued by UNESCO records the publications of 27,617 
translations of books in 52 countries during 1956. Prepared on 
the basis ot details supplied by bibliographers and librarians 
in many countries, this refernce work lists translations in 195 
languages ranging from Abkhaz, the language of a Soviet 
Republic on the Black Sea, to Zulu. 


Most widely translated author for the year 1956 is 
Lenin, with a total of 331 translations of various works — 257 
of which were published in the USSR. Second most popular 
author is Jules Verne, with 143 translations, third Tolstoy with 
134, while fourth on the list is Maxim Gorki, (107). Then 
comes thriller-writer Mickey Spillane with 104 translations of 
which 89 were published in Turkey. 


Highest number of translations per country recorded in 
the book is 4,648 published in the USSR, including a great 
number in the different languages of that country. Germany 
is second, with 2,152. Other in order are Italy (1,428), France 
(1,399), Czechoslovakia (1,386), Turkey (1,365), Japan (1,336) 
and [Isreal (1,162). 


Index Translationum : International Bibliograpby of Transia- 
tions. 9th edition. 694p. Paper $16.00. Cloth, $18.00. Paris. Unesco, 
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Letters 
ook-Cxchange Kha lions 


Mr. P.M. Bogatchev, Director, Lenin State Libvary, 
(Kalinix Street 3, Moscow G—!9. USSR) writes : 


‘We are always glad to receive any Indian publication since our 
Library, as the National Depository of the USSR, has yet relatively few 
books or periodicals of such a friendly nation as your country is. Our desire 
is to enlarge our collection of Indian books in any language and on any 
subject. In this connection we would beg you to announce to the partici- 
pants of the All India Book Festival, personally or by means of your maga- 
zine, that the International Book-Exchange Department of the Lenin State 
Library (Kalinin Street 3. Moscow G—19, USSR) is ready to establish book- 
exchange relations with every Indian Library, scientific or learned institu- 
tion, publishing house. We can offer in exchange not only Soviet publicaions 
in Russian, but also in Hindi, Bengali, Urdu aud English, more readable in 
your country. To establish the exchange of publications a library or another 
institution should only inform us of its consent enclosing, if possible, a list 
of publications available for exchange purposes. We can also despatche such 
lists or directly the books and periodicals provided the title or the subject cf 
interest will be pointed out.’ 





Mr. V. Baraschenkov, Director, M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State 
Public Library, Exchange Seetion, Sadovaja ul. 18 Leningrad-Centre, 
USSR writes : 


‘We shall appreciate it if you pass our offer to enter into book- 
exchange relations to the other libraries of India. We are ready to send 
Soviet periodicals and books in Russian and English to Indian public lib- 
raries, libraries of learned societies and universities. 


‘We understand that public libraries of India cannot send us many 
books on exchange basis, but we should be very glad if some of them could 
send us ten or more books yearly. 


‘You will do us a great favour if you help us to arrange regularly 
book-exchange relations with libraries of India’. 
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Born : Died : 1958 
sian ii ABUL KALAM AZAD 


In the early hours of Saturday, February 22, 1958, death 
removed from our midst Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, one of India’s 
most illustrious sons, the great servant of the people and redoutable 
fighter in the cause of the country’s unity and freedom. His mortal 
remains were interred near Jama Masjid in Delhi, a city which provided 
the scene and setting for many of his activities. 


Comlng of a family of learned Muslim divines which left 
India following the rising of 1857, he was born in Mecca and spent his 
early years in Arabia. In 1905 he went to Cairo to study in the famous 
Al Azhar University and returned to Calcutta two years later, pro- 
foundly vetsed in Islamic learning. 

Deeply read in the philosophies of the East and West, he 
attracted attention in many countries, besides India, by his scholarship 
and learning and his writings command respect wherever the Urdu, 
Arabic and Porsian languages are read or spoken. His commentary 
on the Qoran has come to be known as an authoritative work in Islamic 
literature. 


Maulana Azad approximated Plato’s definition of a scholar- 
statesman to a great degree. It wassaid that next to the books by 
Mahatama Gandhi. it was his works that gained the highest royalty 
to any author in India. His great scholarship added a touch of 
humanism to his politics. 


A true representative of the culture which has been evolved 
in India through the contributions of peoples of many languages, many 
religions and many traditions, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had a pro- 
found faith In the destinity of the nation. In failing health, he worked 
withc ut rest or respite in the service of India and as a true soldier died 
at his post in discharge of his duties. To the people of India and to 
the Governments at the Centre and the States the loss of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad is grievous and irreparable. His humanism and his spirit 
of tolerance and devotion will remain with us an undying and inspiring 
mnemory. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PROCLAMATION ON 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


WHEREAS throughout our national history free access to the 
printed word has been escential to educational and cnitural advance- 
ment, to economic and technological development, and to the intelligent 
participation of the citizen in the affairs of our country: and 


WHEREAS the libraries of our country play a major role in 
advancing these ends, and in enriching the life of our Nation, by bring- 
ing to the people informational, cultural, and recreational materials of 
all kinds; and 

WHEREAS our cherished freedom to read has little meaning 
where books and other printed materials are not available; and 





WHEREAS numerous national and local organizations are 
interested in focusing public attention on the services and resources of 
our libraries and their contribution to the civic welfare and cultural 
advancement of our Nation; and 


WHEREAS the Congress by a concurrent resolution of March 
14. 1958, has requested the President to issue a proclamation setting 
aside the period beginning on March 16 and ending on Mareh 22, 1958, 
as National Library Week, and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropriate ceremonies : 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Pre- 
sident of the United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning March 16 and ending March 22, 1958, as National Library 
Week; and I urge the fullest possible participation in the observance of 
that week by the people of the United States. Let National Library 
Week be a time for the appraisal of community needs for library ser- 
vices and of the means for meeting them, for encouraging the develop- 
ment of a better-read, better-informed citizenry, and for rededication 
to that fine public service that has always been characteristic of the 
libraries of America, 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this fifteenth day of March 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-second. 
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Statement about ownership and other particulars about newspaper 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


FORM IV 
(See Rule 8) 
1. Place of Publication ... Jullundur City. 
2. Periodicity of Publication .-» Quarterly. 
3. Printer’s Name ... Sant Ram Bhatia, (Kapur Art Press, 
one Jullundur City). 

Nationality ... Indian 

Address ... 233, Model Town, Jullundur City. 
4. Publisher’s Name ... Sant Ram Bhatia 

Nationality ... Indian 

Address ... 233, Model Town, Jullundur City. 
5. Editor’s Name ... Sant Ram Bhatia 

Nationality ... Indian 

Address ... 233, Model Town, Jullundur City, 


6. Names and Addresses of indi- 

viduals who own the news- 

paper and partners or share- Sant Ram Bhatia, 

holders holding more than one 233, Model Town, Jullundur City. 

per cent of the total capital. 
I, Sant Ram Bhatia, hereby declare that the particulars given above are 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Sant Ram Bhatia 


Stgnature of Publisher 
Dated February 28, 1958. 





The Vlew Shdia 


Progress Through Democracy 


Prepared by the PLANNING COMMISSION, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


This importent book traces the development of Iudia’s ambitious 
Second Five Year Plan set in acticn in 1956 and designed to promote India’s 
economic and social reconstruction. Thestudy examines current agricultural 
industrial, labour, health, housing and population problems together with the 
measures that the Plan provides for their solution. 
412p. $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N Y. (USA) 
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News & Information 


Bocks—Home Science Exhibition 


At Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women’s University 
Library, Bombay, an unusual exhibit has awakened the students to a new 
awareness of the significance of home science and the exciting challenge of 


using a library effectively. 


The library staff in cooperation with the home science staff prepared 
the exhibit with the assistance of Dr. Josephine Staab, an American home 
economics adviser who has been with the university for almost two years, 


Tastefully arranged on shelves and tables were books, pamphlets 
and magazine illustrations in English and the vernacular languages so 
displayed that the vast scope of home science could be taken in at a glance. 
Starting with pre-natal care, there were books on the care of infants, on 
pre-school and the school-going children, on adolescents, and on the 
building of healthy family relationships. A section on the physical sciences 
demonstrated how a knowledge of physics and chemistry is applied in the 
home. The all-important business of balancing the family budget was dealt 
with separately, while other sections were devoted to textiles. nutrition and 
health, The Introduction of beauty into the home-either through colour or 
flower arrangements or effective furnishing-was treated in another unit of 
the exhibit. 


12th Bengal Library Conference 


Under the auspices of the Bengal Library Association, 12th Bengal 
Library Conference will be held at Nabadwip Sadharan Granthagar, 
Nabadwip. Nadia, West Bengal, on 4th, 5th and 6th April, 1958. Shii 
Sankerdas Banerji, Speaker, West Bengal Assembly will inaugurate the 
Conference. 


Diamond Jubilee of the J.N Petit Institute 


The Trustees & Members of the Managing Committee of the 
Jamestjee Nesserwanjee Petit Institute. Bombay, have decided to celebrate 
the Diamond Jubilee of the Institute at the Institute Premises at 312, Dr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay. on Thursday the Ist May 1958 at 6 pm. 
The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Mr. MC. Chagala has kindly consented to 
preside on the occasion. The Symposium on “Libraries & Social Welfare’ 
has also been arranged and the speakers will be; Mr, S.R. Dongerkery, 
and Prof. Dr. G.S. Ghurye. 
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NEWS AND INFORM ATION 
Library Service in Punjab State 


The Punjab Education Department’s scheme under the Second 
5 Year Plan for spread of libraries in the State is making commendable pro- 
gress. The Central State Library at Chandigarh and the three District 
libraries ‘at Ambala, Jullundur and Dharamsala, under the guidance of 
trained staff with high academic qualifications, have proved popular and are 
being patronised by an ever-increasing number of readers. 


On March 31, 1958, the Central State Library, had 29,272 books, 
while the District Libraries at Ambala, Jullundur and Dharamsala has res- 
pectively 4,302, 3,683 and 3,495 volumes. The open shelf system prevails in 
all these libraries. 


The Central State Library will move to its permanent building, now 
nearing completion, by June or July and will afford many more facilities to 
the general public. In the new building, the Children’s Department will be 
one of the most fascinating sections of the library. 


Workshop on LibrarySe rvice 


The Workshop on Library Service sponsored by the Extension 
Services Department, Government Training College for Teachers, Jul[undnr 
City and the India Book Council was held in the Municipal Public Library, 
Jullundur from March 18 to 22, 1958, 


Principal K.N. Dutt in his welcome address to the delegates said 
that the Library and the Reading Room shonld be situated in a noisless 
corner of the school or college building. Then we should try our level best 
to make the reading-room and the Library most attractive to our readers. 
We can achieve this end by putting current magazines, pictorial books and 
wall maps In the reading room. Well-illustrated books depicting scientific 
discoveries, travels and heroic decds of truthiul, brave and kind personalities 
of the days gone by be suggested and displayed on the open snelves of the 
Main Reading Room, Mr J. Smeaton, Librarian, British Council, gave a 
talk on ‘Library Development in India,’ Earlier, the Workshop was inaugu- 
rated by Dr. A.C. Joshi, D.Sc., F N.I., Viee-Chancellor, Panjab University. 


On March 19, Mr. J. Smeaton, Librarian, The British Council, read 
a Paper on ‘British Libraries Today’, Miss Sara Dilley, Director of Library 
Services, USIS, New Delhi, gave a talk on ‘Public Libraries in USA’ on 
March 20, 1958. On March 2I, and 22, talks were given by Mr. 5.R. Bhatia 
on the ‘Functions of School Libraries’, ‘Libraries in Free India’ and ‘How to 
Organise School and College Libraries ?? Mr. K.C Gupta, Librarian, Infor- 
mation Center, Govt. of India, Jnllundur read a paper on ‘Basic Reference 
Books for School, College and Public Libraries’. 
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The Workshop came toa close on the afternoon of March 22, and 
Miss Sara Dilley, Ditector of Library Services, USIS, New Delhi, obliged us 
by giving away certificates of attendance to the participants. Weare very 
much grateful to her. 
Mr. R. S. Goyal 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. R. S. Goyal, Chief Technical Assis- 
tant at the Delhi Public Library, Delhi is at present attached to the Bristol 
Central Library. Mr. Goyal’s tour has been planned for him by the British 
Council. He has already visited public libraries in Leyton (Essex) and Luton 
(Bedfordshire), where he has been observing the methods of registering read- 
ers and the cataloguing and issuing of books to the public, as well as the 


system of ordering from publishers, 
Maulana Azad’s Autobiography 


Two sealed covers containing the full text of Maulana Azad’s auto- 
biography have been deposited in the National Archives, Delhi, and the 
National Library, Calcutta, respectively, The sealed covers would be opened 
on February 22, 1958, as desired by the late Maulana. he text of the auto— 
biogrophy, it is understood, is in English and not in Urdu. 


U.S.S.R. Commssion on New Library Equipment 


At the Lenin State Library of the U.S.S.R. in Moscow, a Commiss- 
ion on new Equipment and Appliances for Libraries has been set up. On it 
are represented the Lenin Library itself, the All-Union Library of Foreign 
Literature, the Central Social Science Library of the U.S.S.R Academy of 
Sciences, the Directorate of Special Libraries attached to the USSR. 
Academy of Sciences, the Directorate-General of Archives, and other bodies. 


7, 500 Books in a Minute 


A total of 1,100,000, 000 volumes was published during 1957 in 
the Soviet Union in the 85 languages used within its borders. This represents 
output of 7,500 books a minute. Most widely read foreign authors in the 
U.S.S.R. are French writers, with Victor Hugo and Jules Verne topping the 
list. Favourite American writers with Russian readers are Jack London, 
O *Henry; Theodore Dreiser and Mark Twain. Most popular British authors 
are Dickens, H.G. Wells, Daniel Defore, Swift, Galsworthy and Shakespeare. 

— Unesco Courier, April 1958. 
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Pictures are windows to any lands, 

But a book is a door that ready stands 

To him who will open and go outside 

Where the rivers and plains are free and wide. 
Pictures are windows through which we look, 
But the door of the world is just a book. 


— ANNETTE WYNNE 


National Libraries of the world; their history, administration 
and public services, by Arundel] Esdaile. Second Edition. Completely 
revised by F.J. Hill, Assistant Keeper, Department of Printed Books, The 
British Museum, London: The Library Association. 1957. 413p. 44sh. 
(33sh to Members) plus 6d postage. 


This is a beautiful book on and a monumental study of the national 
libraries of the world. One likes to read it from cover to cover to under- 
stand the comparative position. Every comparison made between libraries 
is done with a view to giving more facts. The history, administration and 
public service have been discussed admirably well. 


The author has incorporated almost all countries — except India 
perhaps for the reason that we have not as yet produced a real national 
library or national libraries. We won’t blame the author for this omission, 
We have yet to go a long way to occupy a worthy place in the histories of 
national libraries, though our National Library of India at Culcutta can claim 
to be put in the category of libraries of which anv nation will be proud. 


The book starts with the description of the British Museum and 
deals, in the chapters that follow, with the national libraries in Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Berne Dublin, Brussels, the Hague, Luxenburg, Florence, Athens, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, Sofia, Prague, Warsaw Washington, Ottawa, Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago Lima, Cape Town, Jerusalem, Canberra and 
Tokyo. The lIcng list is imposing and the study is nolessso The author 
compares the achievements and the systems in different countries in a 
remarkable manner which makes the book highly readable. He has utilised 
not only his own experience but also the experience oi his colleagues and the 
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material made available to him by various libraries. The stock-taking has 
been done really scholarly. 


The readers will have in this book very interest ng facts about the 
Government, the buildings, the collections and catalogues, the purchases and 
bequests, the departments, photography, librarians, staff, upkeep and finance, 
etc. Special exhibitions are held to demonstrate the richness of collections 
in the principal literatures of the world by different libraries and all efforts 
are made to make all facilities available to the readers to have an up-to-date 
knowledge about the later accessions and additions made from time to time. 


It is interesting to know that the applicants asking for permission 
to use the reading rooms in the British Museum, must be twenty-one years of 
age and of serious need for the library and must not have a mere fancy to 
read there rather than in local public or special library. ‘‘They must be 
recommended by some person in a responsible positions; and they must not 
be reading for an examination’. The rules of various libraries afford an 
interesting study. 


Further, we are told that ‘‘though the United States until very 
recent times did not possess any actual national library, and even today do 
not possess one which is so called, they are honoured by a library which 
ranks among the foremost of such institutions the Library of Congress at 
Washington, District of Colombia”. The Lenin Library had, in 1953, one 
crore and forty-three lakh prizted books, 2, 65, 000 yearly volumes of 
newspapers 23,00,000 maps, music, prints etc., (pieces), 270,000 Manuscripts 
and 60,036 microfilms. 

Such facts are given about cvery national library. Indian 
librarians must study this great book. It is indespensable for them as well as 
for any library. 

illasion and Reality : a Study of the sources of poetry,by Chri-to- 
pher Caudwell. Delhi : People’s Publishing House (Private) Ltd., 1956. 346p. 
Rs. 7.50 n.p. 

This book deals with the “‘illusion” and “reality” of poetry, its 
origin and nature and the forces which inspire a poet to write. He hits 
hard the mechanical materialists of arts and Judges art in the revolutionary 
tradition. The condition of society, according to him, bas relevancy to con- 
temporary art and the importance of understanding the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the basis of society ‘‘which is everywhere affecting art and the 
artist”’ cannot be ignored. 


He takes the reader back to the days when the birth of peotry took 
place, how primitive poetry grew. The poem adapts the heart to a new 
purpose. The contest of collective emotion is poetry’s truth. 
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The author traces the impact of Mythology and examines modern 
‘bourgeois poetry’’, the culture complex in different Western countries, The 
chapters on English poets will be read with great interest. He tells us how 
a poet writes for status or for a living or as a producer. The characteristics 
of poetry are analysed in the sixth chapter and the “I” of the poet in the 
following. The psyche and phantasy form the subject matter of the IX 
chapter and the poetry’s dream-work and the organisation of the arts in 
the next two chapters. The last chapter envisages the future of poetry in 
the author’s characteristic manner 


Throughont, the author is dominated by a feeling that the have- 
nots’ struggle cannot leave a poet unconcerned unless he is a bourgeois 
artist unmoved by the poverty of the people or the collective will or expre- 
ssion of the masses. The author gives little place or importaece to‘'impulsive”’ 
poetry, but he does bring in ‘‘Romantis Revolutionaries”. Art, for him, is 
a social activity. There is no neutral world of art. ‘Poetry expresses in @ 
generalised and abstract way the dynamic relation of the go to the elements 
of outer reality symbolised by words. This very generalisation is the source 
of its ability to voice with unique power the instinctfve emotional element 
in man--the physiological component of the social ego’’, says the author. 


However, it will take years to change the prevalent conception of 
art and poetry unless both are to be regimental. Spontaneity and emotion- 
individualistic generally— cannot be lost sight of. 


In spite of our differences with the author, we feel the book is an 
admirable work which must be read and re-read by one and all. 


Judaism and Modern Maa: Essays in Jewish Theology, dy 
Ben Ziou Bokscr. New York : P.ilosophical Library. 1957. 153p. $3.79. 


Though these ar- essays in Jewish Theology, yet they have a wider 
import aid deal with ideas which pertain to our moral growth, Lhe author 
discusses spirit and culture, piety and life and religion and economics in 
three chapters and tells us that we are facing today a moral Crisis, our culture 
and religious faith are being challanged. The only solution, he says, is to 
turn to the truths which emanate from Sinai. 


We are glad to note that he realises the significance of relationship 
between religion and economics and feels the necessity of redirecting religion 
into more wholesome channals for human welfare. Dr. Bokser does well to 
argue that there are no step-children in God’s universe and every human 
being is entitled to its proper place in the world. He makes it obligatory 
upon the economic order to furnish the means of sustaining it. 


But the author goes further and falls in the pitfalls in which the 
pro-capitalist theorist generally fall. He says, ‘‘the Standard we speak of 
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is not a standard of equality ... ... Human beings are not all equals; they 
are differertiated not only in capacities but also in needs. What is required 
is that each person receive sufficient in accordance with its needs”. Actually 
in the major part of the world this does not happens. Differentiation and 
maltreatment persist and people don’t even receive sufficient to live on. It 
is difficult to maintain even the low standard of living (in many countries of 
Asia). 

He however, argues like a socialist: that discipline may curtail life, 
but it is vindicated by contributing towards the conditions which underlie 
freedom for ourselves or others in ou; Society. 

Whatever his views, we find the book full of rich thought and noble 
intentions. 

Rasbtra Bhasha Ki Shiksha, by Dr. Shridharnath Mukerji. 
(in Hindi) Baroda: Acharya Book Depot. 1957. Rs. 6.00. 


We welcome this book for the reason that one such bock in Hindi 
was very badly needed for pupil-teachers under training. Dr, Mukerji has 
laboured hard on its production and left no aspect of the problem of teaching 
of the national languages untouched. Whatever the controversy about the 
national language in different states, a clear-cut policy is urgently needed 
about its teaching whatever it is being adopted as a state language. This 
book provides that policy. 

The author explains the place of language particularly the national 
language, in our educational institutions and the methods and principles of 
teaching. The second part of the book is devoted to the discuss on of the 
importance of reading in the teaching process — both in prose and poetry 
and of school libraries and dictionaries for the purpose. 


The idca is elaborated in the third part where the significance of 
speech — ccnversation and discussion — is stressed. The fourth part deals 
with the place occupied by writing, grammar, story-telling, essay and letter 
writing etc. The last part takes us to the college and the position of teach- 
ing of the national languages there is examined at length. 


Dr. Mukerji deals with the subject systematically and scientificaily 
and utilises well his experience as a teacher, The book is well-written and 
its sure to be fuliy made use of by our students in training schools and 
colleges. 

History of Educaticn in India (Modern Period), by Dr. S.N. 
Mukerji. Baroda : Acharya book Depot. 1957. 34lp. Ks. 8.0U. 


Those, who like to know how India has progressed in the sphere of 
education, will be well-advlsed to study this book. It traces the history of 
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education from 1813 — and even prior to it —to 1957. Histories are 
generally difficult to grasp but Dr. Mukerji has written this history in a 
manner which is sure to be welcomed by teachers as well as students aspiring 
to take up the profession of teaching, 


The author gives the reader a brief account of the situation pre- 
vailing before the British came. But hereally embarks upon the subject 
with a discussion on the controversies raised between 1813 and 1834. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to the period 1835 and 1853 when efforts were 
made to anglicize education in the country. 


In the following four chapters he covers the period ending with the 
year 1947 when partition took place. The author discusses the forces which 
were responsible for vatious facets-the Wood’s despatch, the Hunter Com- 
mission, Lord Curzon’s policy, the Sadler Commission, etc. From Dyarchy to 
Independence the narrative runs with freshness. The modern period—after 
freedom takes us right up to 1957. The last chapter throws light on pro- 
fessional and vocational education 

The appendices have important material on biographies of promi- 
nent educationists and give a historical calendar over which enough labour 
has been spent. The educational statistics reveal many interesting facts. 


We wish Dr. Mukerji had devotcd more pages to education in the 
*‘ten years of freedom’. The discussion here is too brief to attract serious 
students of education. The five-year plans have been disposed of as if they 
have no significance in the history of education. Similar is the treatment 
meted out to the questions of language, basic education, students’ discipline, 
free primary e udcation and the teachers’ status and training. We have 
reached a stage in our history when such issues cannot be ignored They 
demand immediate answers. No book on education will be complete 
without discussing them at length. 


However the brief historical narration given by the author will be 
found highly useful by all those who are concerned with education of the 
new independent nation in the light of the forces released by the policies 
pursued by the Britishers during their period of rule in India 








Statistical Yearbook 1957 


Prepared by the United Nations Statistical Office; 674 pages; price 
(clothbound) $8.00. 57/—Sterling; (paperbound) $6.50. 46/—Sterling; available 
in India with Orient Longmans. Calutta, Bombay, Madras and New Delhi. 


The most comprehensive volume yet published giving authoritative 
internatioral statistics on demographic, economic, financial, social and cul- 
tura! subjects. 

More tables (191) and more statististics are contained in this ninth 
issue than in any of the preceding volumes. Contains up-to-date data on 
about 250 countries and territories, including the USSR and all the castern 
European countries except Albania. 


The Year book includes a new chapter on International Economic Aid. 


Most of the tables cover a twenty-year period Completely indexed 
Text in English and French. 
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Autobiography, by Rajendra Prasad. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House. 1957, 624p. Ks, 22.50.n.p. 


This is the most thorough and readable autobiography of the first 
President of the Union Republic of India covering the leading events of the 
past 51 years, With its scrupulous accuracy and fair-mindedness, this book 
should prove a valuable source of information to the students of history and 
Politics, 

Beginning with his life in a small Bihar Vfllage, Dr. Prasad traces 
the story of his childhood, his education, his apprenticeship to public service 
while pioneering the student movement in Bihar, his legal practice at the 
Calcutta and Patna High Courts, his early work for the National Congress, 
his participation, as one of Gandhiji’s chief lieutenants, in the,Champaran 
Satyagraha., his brilliant organisation of relief measures after the devastating 
Bibar earthquake, his steady rise to a leading position in the Bihar Congress 
and, later, in the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, 
culminating in his terms as President of the Indian National Congress. 


Dr. Prasad says, ‘“‘The years that have elapsed since the cessation 
of hostilities of the Second World War have been tremendous changes not 
only in India but all over the world and even more so in the realms of 
science and technology. They are also posing some of the most difficult and 
intractable problems that mankind has ever had to face. India cannot 
escape them and has had to make her choice and do her little bit”. 


This is a book expressing a rare and vigorvus personality. — 
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¢ The L.A. has just published a new edition of Kanganathan’s ta 
Prologomena to Library Classification. Mr. Foskett has made a x 
a valiant attempt to translate into conventional Engush, but the influence st 
8 of Ranganathan on Foskett is stronger than that of Foskett on de 
*4 Ranganathan. The result is that it is still fantastically esoteric and yw 
*% unintelligible to most mortals. The pity of it is that some teachers Of wp 
%% classification are such enthusiasts for the more extreme views on y 
W& classification that they will recommend it to studeats. There could be He 
& no more effective way of losing recruits to the »rofession. We suggest 46 
x that the L.A. issues a slip to be pasted firmly on the title page of each ie 
a copy: NOT RECOMMENDED FOR REGISIhATION STUDENTS. 7 

—W. G. Smith, Editor, " 
yt The Assistant Librarian, March 1958. 2 
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Books Received 


Ahar, (Food), by Sir Robert MCcarrison. (in Hindi). Bombay : Macmillan 
and Company Ltd 1956. 152p. Rs. 1.75, n.p. 


American Library Annual for 1957—1958: Sponsored by the Council of 
National Library Associations and the Library Journal; edited by Wyllis 
E. Wrizht, Librarian of Williams College Library, and the Editorial Staff 


of the R R. Bowker Company, New York: RR. Bowker Company. 1958. 
247p. $4.25 net. 


American State Academy of Science Publications, by Harry R. Skallerup. 


Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Library School. (Occasional 
Papers. No. 50. August 1957. 20p.) 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year ending 
June 3), 957. Washington : Library of Congress 1958. 157p. 


Autobiography, by Rajendra Prasad, Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 1957. 
624p. Rs, 22 50. n.p. 


Avadhuta: Reason and Reverence, by H H. Sri Jayachamarajendra 


Wadivairs, Governor of Mysore. Bangalore: The Indian Institute of 
World Culture 1957. 


Cosmic Symphony, by Henry R Vanderlyll. New York: Philosophical 
Library 1958. 54p. $2 75. 
Disarn ament and the United Nations: Reprinted from the United Nations 


Review. December 1957, Volume IV, Number 6 New York: United 
Nations. 30p. 


Handsaws and Sawing, by A.W. Lewis. (Handiguide Series), London: Educa- 
tional Productions Ltd., in collaboration with Spear and Jackson Ltd. 
(Publication No. 111), 1957. 33p. 2/6 net. 


History of Education in India (modern feriod), by Dr. S.N. Mukerji. Baroda: 
Acharaya Book Depot. 1957 34Ip. Rs 8.00 


Index Translationum : International Bibliography of Translations, 9. Paris : 
Unesco. 1958. 694p. $16 00. 


Judaism and modernman : essays in Jewish theology, by Ben Zion Bokser. 
New York : Philosophical Library 1957. 153p. $3.75. 


Kate Trauman Steinitz : Leonardo da Vinci’s Trattato della Pittura: Treatise 
on Painting. A bibliographv of the printed editions 1651—1956, Copen- 
hagen : Munksgaard. 1958 244p. (Library Research Monhgraphs, vol 5) 

Land of Libraries: Story of a study tour of the USA, by K.S. Deshpande 
Hubly: The Gurudeva Literary Association, 1958. 84p. Rs.2.00. 

Lyndall Fownes Urwick A Bibliography. London: Urwick Orr & Partners 
Ltd 1957. 44p. 

National Libraries of the world: their history, administratio and public 
services, by Arundell Esdaile., 2nd edition. Completely revised by F J. 


Hill. London: The Library Association 1957. 413p.44s. (33s, to members) 
plus 6d. postage. 
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North and Northeast Africa: A selected, annotated list of writings 1951- 
1957; compiled by Helen F. Conover. Washington: Library of Congress. 
1957. 182p. $1 35. 

Philosophy of Humanisin, by Corliss Lamont. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1957. 243p. $2.75. 

Prolegomena to Library Classification, by S. R. Ranganathan. London ; The 
Library Association. 1957 2nd ed. 487p. 45s. (33s. to members) postage 6d. 

Psychological foundations of the curriculum. by Willard C. Olson Paris : 
Unesco. 1957. 67p. (Educational Studies and Documents, No. 26 ) 

Rashtra-Bhasha ki Shiksha, by Dr. S. N. Mukerji. (in Hindi) Baroda: 
Acharaya Book Depot. 1957. 264p. Rs 6 00. 

Recommended Childern’s Books of 1957; compiled by E. Louise Davis. New 
York : R. R. Bowker Co. 1958. 148p. $2.00. 

Sixteen questions about the selection ard training of managers by Lyndall F. 
Urwick, Orr and Partners 1 td. 1951. 35p. 2s 6d. 

Social Functions of Libraries, by B. Landheer. New York: The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc 1957. 287p $6.00. 

Statistical Yearbook 1957. Now York : United Nations, 1957. 674p. Paper- 
bound $6.50. Clothbcuud $8 00r 

Study of Discrimination in Education, by Charles D. Ammoun. New York: 
United Nations. 1957. 182p $1.25. 

The Flushing Remonstrance {The Origin of Religious Freedom in America) 
Flushing, New York : Bowne House. 32p. 

The life and work of Frederick Winslow Taylor, by Lyndall F. Urwick. 
London : Urwick, Orr and Partners Ltd 16p. 

The New India: Progress through democracy; Planning Commission, 
Government of India. New Yark: The Macmillan Company 1958 41 2p. 
$2 50. 

The Origins of the English Library, by Raymond Irwin. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1958. 255p. 25s. net. 

University of London Library, Report of the Library Committee for the 
year ended 31 July 1957. London: University of Londun. 1957. 20p. 

Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1956 2, vols New York: United 
Nations. 1957 784p. $7 50. 


LALLA LL GLU LLL CER SUE 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIES, = 
by B. Landheer. 287p. $6 00 s 


An interesting, provocative book and one for which there has» 
long been a need. The author is well qualified to write cn this subject. st 
Some important chapters are: What is “the social function” ofa  ¢ 
Library ? Who reads and why? The library in different culture n 
stages Reading and personality development. The probable future s¥ 
functions of writing, reading and libraries. Me 


Indispensable for libraries. $ 
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SUGGEST THESE BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Citadel, Market and Altar: Emerging Society, by 

Spencer Heath. $6.00. 
Role Relations in the mental health professions, by 

Alvin Zander, Arthur R. Cohen and Ezra Stotland. 


The Philosophy of Humanism, by Corliss Lamont. $2.75. 
The New India: Progress through democracy. 

Planning Commission, Government of India. $2.50. 
Treasury of World Literature,ed.by Dagobert D.Runes. $15.00. 
From Whence Came You, by Morton Deutsch. $4.75. 


China in Transition: Slected Articles 1952-1956, 
by writers for CHINA RECONSTRUCTs. 


Enid Blyton’s Animal Lover’s Book. 16s. 
Lokamanya Tilak, Father of Indian Unrest and 

Maker of Modern India, by D.V. Tahmankar. 21s.net 
Autobiography, by Rejendra Prasad. Rs.22.50. 
Green and Gold: Stories and Poems from Bengal, 

ed. by, Humayun Kabir. Rs. 11.25. 


Independent People: An Epic, by Halldor Laxness. _Rs.10.0. 
Rebellion 1857: A Symposium, ed, by P.C. Joshi. Rs. 12.00. 
Motley, by Verrier Elwin. Rs.8.00. 
A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 

relating to India and neighbouring countries;comp. 


by C.U. Aitchison. Vol. XI. Rs.90.00. 
Hindus and Muslims: Are They Two Nations?, by 

Dr. Samuel Vairanapillai. Rs.6.75. 
Mahatma Gandhi-The Last Phase,by Pyarelal. 2v. Rs.40.00. 
Stern Reckoning, bu Gopal Das Khosla. Rs.12 00. 
Indian Cavalcade, by Bhabani Bhattacharya. Rs.6.75. 
The Inevitable Choice, by E.D. Soper. $2.50. 
Prescription for Anxiety, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. $2.50. 
Study Abroad—International Handbook, Fellowships, 

Schclarships, Educational Exchange Unesco, $2.50. 
World Illiteracy and Mid-Century: A Statistica] 

study. Unesco. $2.00. 
American Library Annual for 1957-1958. $4.25. 


The Origins of the English Library,by Raymond Irwin. 25s.net 
National Libraries of the World,by Arundell Esdaile 2nd.ed. 44s, 
The Book world today, edited by John Hampden. 2Is.net 
Social Functions of Libraries, by B. Landheer. $6.10), 
Prolegomena to Library Classification,by S.R.Ranganathan. 45s, 
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